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Reading:  Semantic  Approach* 

By  EMMETT  ALBERT  BETTS 
Director,  The  Reading  Clinic,  Department  of  Psychology, 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


UP  to  this  time  no  other  one  learn¬ 
ing  aid  or  area  of  curriculum 
probably  has  received  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  reading.  Reading  has  in¬ 
trigued  a  host  of  professional  workers, 
including  psychologists,  educators,  lin¬ 
guists,  neurologists,  vision  specialists, 
lighting  engineers,  and  many  others. 
As  a  result  of  investigations  by  this 
somewhat  diverse  group  of  workers, 
significant  gains  have  been  made  in  the 
improvement  of  reading  instmction. 

Since  language  is  basically  a  method 
of  cotnm  unication,  increasing  attention 
is  being  given  to  the  psychological 
aspects  of  it.  One  of  the  significant 
psychological  aspects  of  language  deals 
with  meaning.  In  the  field  of  reading 
this  dimension  of  language  is  usually 
discussed  under  headings,  such  as  con¬ 
cepts,  comprehension,  understanding, 
interpretation,  and  evaluation.  In  sci¬ 
entific  studies  of  linguistics,  the  terms 
semantics  and  semasiology  are  used  to 
designate  the  studies  of  the  science  of 
meanings  as  a  psychological  aspect  of 
language. 

This  discussion  deals  primarily  with 
meaning  as  the  focal  point  in  basic 
reading  instruction.  These  specific 
questions  are  discussed  herewith : 

*  Presented  at  the  Annual  Institute  o 
Pa.,  January  31,  1949. 


I.  What  does  language  and  experi¬ 
ence  contribute  to  concepts  ? 

2.  How  can  teaching  practices  be 
made  consistent  with  the  sequence  of 
language  development? 

3.  How  does  the  study  of  seman¬ 
tics  and  other  dimensions  of  language 
contribute  to  professional  understand¬ 
ing  of  problems  in  comprehension  ? 

4.  Why  should  both  teachers  and 
learners  be  awa^'e  of  the  use  of  abstrac¬ 
tions  at  different  levels? 

6.  Why  do  shifts  in  the  meanings 
of  words  contribute  to  comprehension 
diflBculties  ? 

6.  What  types  of  comprehension 
problems  are  created  by  the  metaphori¬ 
cal  nature  of  language  ? 

7.  What  differentiates  referential 
from  emotive  language? 

8.  How  does  language  function  so 
that  the  reader  can  construct  mean¬ 
ings,  both  literal  and  implied  ? 

9.  What  types  of  techniques  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  fruitful  for  developing  se¬ 
mantic  sensitivity  ? 

10.  What  are  desirable  outcomes 
from  systematic  guidance  in  the  use 
of  semantic  analysis  techniques  ? 

II.  What  are  the  implications  of 
semantics  for  the  classroom  teacher  ? 
Reading,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia, 
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Language  Integration 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion, 
it  is  assumed  that  when  a  child  first 
comes  to  school  he  is  a  fairly  well  in¬ 
tegrated  individual.  He  has  learned 
to  comprehend  spoken  language  in  the 
normal  course  of  events.  He  has 
learned  to  use  spoken  language  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  communication 
needs.  He  may  need,  however,  sys¬ 
tematic  guidance  in  rounding  out  his 
ability  to  comprehend  and  to  verbalize 
his  experiences.  In  short,  so  far  as 
language  is  concerned,  he  is  fairly  well 
integrated.  The  problem,  then,  is  not 
how  to  integrate  the  child.  Instead,  it 
is  one  of  how  to  guide  him  in  the  com¬ 
prehension  and  use  of  written  lan¬ 
guage  so  that  his  basic  integration  is 
maintained. 

Likewise,  the  “normal’’  child  who 
first  comes  to  school  is  a  realist  in  a 
semantic  sense.  He  has  sensed  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  his  experience  and 
the  spoken  language  used  to  symbolize 
that  experience.  Before  learning  to 
read,  he  may  require  systematic  guid¬ 
ance  which  wiU  help  him  further  to 
organize  his  experience  and  to  verbal¬ 
ize  it.  The  problem,  then,  is  not  how 
to  relate  languasre  and  experience.  In¬ 
stead,  it  is  one  of  how  to  guide  him  so 
that  the  relationships  between  lan¬ 
guage  and  experience  are  maintained, 
elaborated,  and  structured. 

Facets  of  Language 

In  general,  language  tends  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  sequentially.  Speech  sounds 
are  listened  to  discriminatively  before 
the  child  learns  to  talk.  Listening  and 
speaking  are  two  facets  of  the  general 
area  of  development  called  language. 
Considerable  achievement  in  speech  is 
required  for  successful  participation 
in  beginning  reading  activities.  In 


turn,  experience  with  written  language 
in  reading  situations  usually  is  re¬ 
quired  before  the  child  learns  to  write, 
especially  to  spell.  In  terms  of  the 
instructional  jobs,  language,  therefore, 
has  four  facets:  listening,  speaking, 
reading,  and  writing.  (15) 

Reading  is  considered  a  facet  of 
Language  because  it  is  so  intimately  re¬ 
lated  to  listening,  speaking,  and  writ¬ 
ing.  These  relationships  are  reflected 
in  the  normal  sequence  of  language  de¬ 
velopment  and  in  the  correlations  be¬ 
tween  basic  factors  in  comprehension. 
(12,  13) 

The  sequence  of  language  develop¬ 
ment  has  specific  implications  for  im¬ 
proving  reading  instruction.  The 
young  child  learns  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  speech  sounds  as  he  relates  the 
speech  noises  to  his  organized  experi¬ 
ence.  For  example,  he  learns  to  asso¬ 
ciate  the  spoken  word  mother  with  his 
sensory  experiences.  Other  associa¬ 
tions  are  made  for  milk,  chair,  spoon, 
and  other  spoken  words  as  his  listen¬ 
ing  vocabulary  is  extended  and  en¬ 
riched.  Experience — organized  ex¬ 
perience — facilitates  the  development 
of  auditory  discrimination  skills.  As 
the  number  of  meaningful,  or  organ¬ 
ized,  experiences  is  extended,  the  re¬ 
tention,  or  remembrance,  of  the  sym¬ 
bol  is  strengthened.  Comprehension 
of  spoken  language  is  possible  to  the 
degree  that  the  child’s  experience  with 
“things”  and  with  the  language  used 
to  symbolize  those  “things”  is  broaden¬ 
ed  and  organized. 

Generally  speaking,  the  child  has 
considerable  experience  with  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  spoken  language  and 
the  things  symbolized  before  he  learns 
to  talk.  He  has  learned  many  things 
about  his  immediate  environment.  He 
has  improved  his  ability  to  discrimin- 
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ate  between  speech  sounds.  He  has 
acquired  some  insight  for  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  language  and  what  it 
represents.  Now  he  begins  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  the  production  of  intelligi¬ 
ble  speech  sounds  as  a  means  of  com¬ 
munication. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  process  of 
relating  symbols  to  experience  is  not 
a  simple  proce.ss  of  association.  In¬ 
stead,  experience  is  in  the  process  of 
being  organized  and  structured.  How 
much  vocabulary,  for  example,  the 
child  learns  depends  upon  how  much 
organized  experience  he  can  relate  to 
it.  Concepts  are  erroneous,  lacking, 
vague,  or  relatively  clear,  depending 
upon  his  ability  to  structure  his  related 
experiences. 

Before  a  child  is  ready  for  initial 
reading  instruction,  he  has  accumulat¬ 
ed  a  substantial  background  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  has  acquired  considerable 
facility  with  the  language  required  to 
deal  with  that  experience.  Ilis  speak¬ 
ing  vocabulary  indicates  his  control 
over  concepts  of  space,  size,  time, 
money,  etc.  (3)  It  also  provides  an 
index  to  his  social  development  and 
emotional  maturity.  For  example,  he 
IS  beginning  to  grow  out  of  the  “I” 
stage  and  is  becoming  interested  in 
other  people.  He  also  is  no  novice  in 
dealing  with  language  structure.  He 
uses  complex  and  compound  as  well 
as  simple  sentences.  As  a  result  of 
organized  reading  readiness  experi¬ 
ences,  he  has  basic  understandings  re¬ 
garding  sentences,  sentence  sequences, 
and  main  ideas.  He  has  been  given 
systematic  guidance  in  structuring  his 
concepts.  (15) 

During  the  period  of  initial  reading 
instruction,  the  child  is  guided  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  transition  from  spoken  lan¬ 
guage  to  the  language  of  the  printed 


page.  Among  other  things,  he  must 
now  learn  how  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  word  forms  (i.e.  the  visual  sym¬ 
bols)  and  to  relate  his  organized  ex¬ 
periences  with  them.  Ilis  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  oral  language  and  his  facility  in 
the  use  of  spoken  language  are  prere¬ 
quisites  for  learning  to  read. 

Reading  gives  the  child  his  first  ex¬ 
perience  with  written  language.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  reading  and  writing 
are  to  written  language  as  listening 
and  speaking  are  to  spoken  language. 
Listening  and  reading  require  the 
comprehension  of  language.  Speaking 
and  writing  require  the  ability  to  verb¬ 
alize  experience;  that  is,  to  use  lan¬ 
guage  for  expression.  And  so  the 
learner  usually  has  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  not  only  with  speech  but  also 
with  reading  before  he  has  either  the 
need  or  the  ability  to  write. 

Compartm^nf^ili-zaiion'.  Resvlis.  In 
the  schools  of  not  so  long  ago,  the  lan¬ 
guage  arts  embraced  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing  as  separate  “subjects.”  In  fact, 
writing  itself  was  further  subdivided 
into  the  “subjects”  of  handwriting, 
spelling  and  English.  Speech  was  the 
third  member  of  the  language  arts  to 
receive  some  attention.  Too  often, 
moreover,  speech  in  the  curriculum 
connoted  speech  correction.  More  re¬ 
cently  listening  has  been  added  to  the 
language  arts  course  of  study.  To  this 
day,  however,  reading  still  receives  the 
lion’s  share  of  attention,  especially  in 
the  elementary  school. 

The  breaking  down  of  the  language 
arts  into  separate  subjects  produced 
several  serious  consequences.  In  the 
first  place,  reading  was  divorced  from 
the  other  language  arts.  This  action 
tended  to  rule  out  of  consideration  the 
sequence  of  language  development. 
Reading  was  taught  as  a  separate  sub- 
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ject.  Little,  if  anj,  attention  was 
given  to  background  of  experience  and 
oral  language  achievement  as  prere¬ 
quisites  for  initial  reading  instruction. 
Still  less  attention  was  given  to  read¬ 
ing  achievement  as  a  prerequisite  for 
instruction  in  writing,  especially  spell¬ 
ing.  This  “teaching”  of  reading  and 
writing  as  separate  subjects  was  prac¬ 
ticed  in  elementary  schools,  secondary 
schools,  and  colleges.  It  has  been 
identified  as  one  of  the  causes  of  cor¬ 
rective  and  remedial  problems  in  read¬ 
ing  and  spelling. 

The  compartmentalization  of  the 
language  arts  led  to  a  second  serious 
consequence:  the  teaching  of  reading 
as  a  “subject”  divorced  from  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  Reading  needs  in  mathema¬ 
tics,  science,  social  studies,  and  litera¬ 
ture  tended  to  be  ruled  out  of  consid¬ 
eration.  Teachers  in  these  curriculum 
areas  dismissed  the  problem  with  the 
caustic  remarks,  “The  students  can’t 
read !”,  or,  “They  are  passing  on  chil¬ 
dren  without  teaching  them  to  read !”, 
or,  “I’m  teaching  science,  not  reading 
or  composition.”  When  these  analy¬ 
ses  failed  to  satisfy,  there  was  always 
the  final  condemnation  of  the  learner 
with,  “He  must  lie  dumb !”.  This  fail¬ 
ure  to  provide  readable  materials  and 
specific  guidance  in  reading  for  stu¬ 
dents  with  different  reading  achieve¬ 
ment  levels  within  a  class  has  been 
identified  as  another  cause  of  correc¬ 
tive  and  remedial  problems. 

A  third  serious  consequence  arising 
from  compartmentalizing  the  language 
arts  was  the  emphasis  given  to  read¬ 
ing  instruction  in  the  elementary 
school,  and  especially  by  secondary 
school  and  college  teachers.  For  gen¬ 
erations  many  teachers  operated  on  the 
fallacious  assumption  that  all  children 
should  learn  to  read  in  the  primary 


grades.  At  the  worst,  it  was  believed 
that  all  children  should  acquire  basic 
reading  techniques  before  admission  to 
the  secondary  school.  In  these  situa¬ 
tions  reading  was  believed  to  be  pri¬ 
marily  a  process  of  learning  to  pro¬ 
nounce  words.  This  narrow  view  of 
reading  has  contributed  to  the  frustra¬ 
tion  of  students  in  reading  activities 
at  the  higher  school  levels. 

The  basic  language  integration  of 
the  child  is  maintained,  in  part,  by 
systematic  guidance  that  takes  into 
account  the  se<]uential  nature  of  lan¬ 
guage  developm.ent.  For  one  reason 
or  another,  there  are  learners  at  all 
school  levels  who  have  been  handi¬ 
capped  by  faultv  instruction.  Correc¬ 
tive  and  some  types  of  remedial  prob¬ 
lems  in  reading  arise  when  reading  in¬ 
struction  is  initiated  before  oral  lan¬ 
guage  development  has  been  assayed 
and  rounded  out.  Surveys  and  clini¬ 
cal  studies  reveal  elementary  school 
j)upils  and  secondary  and  college  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  frustrated  with  spelling, 
sentence  structure,  punctuation  and 
other  learnings  in  written  composition 
because  of  deficient  backgrounds  in 
oral  language  and  in  reading.  A 
sound  program  of  basic  instruction  in 
reading  at  all  «chool  levels  takes  into 
account  differences  in  achievement  and 
rates  of  language  development. 

Dimensions  of  Language 

The  term  language  arts  has  tradi¬ 
tional  use  in  discussion  of  curriculum 
areas.  These  facets  of  language  desig¬ 
nate  language  in  terms  of  its  oral  and 
written,  impression  and  expression, 
aspects.  Language,  however,  is  much 
more  complex. 

].,anguage  as  one  method  of  com¬ 
munication  requires  a  sj)eaker  or 
writer,  something  to  be  communicated, 
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and  a  listener  or  reader.  This  brings 
into  consideration  what  Charles  Mor¬ 
ris  calls  the  throe  dimensions  of  lan¬ 
guage:  the  semantic  dimension,  the 
syntactic  dimension,  and  the  pragma¬ 
tic  dimension.  (72,  100,  101)  This 
discussion  deals  primarily  with  the 
psychological  aspects  of  these  three  di¬ 
mensions  of  language,  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  semantics. 

Semantics.  The  semantic  dimension 
of  language  embraces  those  things  sym¬ 
bolized,  designated,  or  referred  to. 
Language  per  se  is  meaningless.  For 
example,  there  is  no  meaning  in  the 
words  zebra,  drug,  tendon,  adverb,  re¬ 
public  unless  they  designate  or  refer 
to  organized  experience.  Language  is 
symbolic  of  things  past,  present,  or 
predicted.  (112) 

A  semanticist  is  concerned  with  the 
analysis  of  meaning.  He  deals  with 
the  relationships  between  language  and 
experience. 

The  term  semantics  was  ushered  in 
with  the  twentieth  centurj'.  However, 
the  hazards  of  using  language  as  a 
means  of  communication  have  long 
been  recognized.  (38,  p.  16)  In  Xew 
York  State,  Alexander  Bryan  John¬ 
son,  from  1828  to  1861  concerned  him¬ 
self  with  the  publication  of  treatises 
on  the  meaning  of  words.  (78)  Many 
of  the  early  analyses  of  meaning  were 
based  on  the  principles  of  grammar, 
logic,  and  rhetoric ;  that  is,  on  the  lib¬ 
eral  arts. 

There  has  been  a  sharp  increase  in 
the  number  of  professional  publica¬ 
tions  dealing  with  this  dimension  of 
language.  A  survey  of  the  literature 
indicates  that  beginning  with  the 
1920’s  graduate  students  in  education, 
psychology,  and  English  have  concern¬ 
ed  themselves  with  various  aspects  of 
meaning.  Many  of  these  investiga¬ 


tions  have  dealt  with  concept  develop¬ 
ment,  critical  thinking,  factors  influ¬ 
encing  concept  development,  appraisal 
of  concepts,  concept  burden  of  reading 
materials,  simplifying  language  fac¬ 
tors  in  reading  materials,  and  hearing 
comprehension.  Yearbook  and  other 
national  committees  have  reported  on 
The  Measurement  of  Understanding 
(96),  Psychology  of  Learning  (72), 
Language  in  General  Education  (86), 
and  related  topics  bearing  on  critical 
comprehension.  Professional  workers 
in  the  general  i  area  of  semantics  have 
produced  The  Meaning  of  Meaning 
(107),  Introduction  to  Semantics 
(26),  Science  and  Sanity,  (84),  Lan¬ 
guage  in  Action  (82),  Language 
Habits  in  Human  Affairs  (88), 
Peoples  in  Quandaries  (79),  and  a 
number  of  other  books.  In  1938, 
Stuart  Chase  popularized  semantics  by 
means  of  his  book  Tyranny  of  Words. 
(29). 

The  fact  that  language — spoken  or 
written — is  meaningless  can  be  easily 
demonstrated.  Likewise,  unorganized, 
or  unstructured,  experience  is  quite 
meaningless.  Clues  to  meaning  are 
found  in  language-experience  relation¬ 
ships.  (18) 

Ogden  and  Richards  and  others  con¬ 
cerned  with  linguistics  tend  to  empha¬ 
size  “word-word”  relationships  in  their 
discussion  of  meaning.  That  is,  they 
emphasize  the  language  facets  of  con¬ 
cepts. 

Ogden  and  Richards  state:  “Be¬ 
tween  the  symbol  and  the  referent 
there  is  no  relevant  relation  other  than 
the  indirect  one,  which  consists  in  its 
being  used  by  someone  to  stand  for  a 
referent.”  (107,  p.  11) 

Count  Alfred  Korzybski  and  his 
associates  tend  to  emphasize  “word- 
fact”  relationships  in  their  discussions 
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of  meaning.  They  are  concerned, 
among  other  things,  with  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  personality  adjustment 
and  the  use  and  interpretation  of  lan¬ 
guage. 

Korzybski  views  language  as  a  map. 
(84,  p.  58)  The  map  is  not  the  terri¬ 
tory;  a  word  is  not  the  thing  it  repre¬ 
sents.  A  map  has  significance,  or 
meaning,  to  the  degree  that  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  territory.  Likewise,  language 
has  meaning  to  the  degree  that  it  ade¬ 
quately  s^Tubolizes  experience. 

The  semanticist,  then,  is  concerned 
with  that  which  is  designated  by  means 
of  language.  TIis  aim  is  “to  find  the 
referent”  and  to  study  the  limitations 
of  the  map  for  designating  the  terri¬ 
tory.  His  chief  questions  is,  “What 
docs  language  signify  ?”  Of  necessity, 
a  semantic  approach  to  reading  empha¬ 
sizes  the  central  thought  processes. 

Pragmatics.  In  his  Foundations  of 
the  Theory  of  Signs  Charles  ^forris 
states  that  the  pragmatic  dimension  of 
language  deals  \vith  “the  relation  of 
signs  to  interpreters.”  (100,  p.  16) 
Morris  emphasizes  the  relationship  of 
purpose  and  other  aspects  of  the  prag¬ 
matic  dimension  to  the  semantic  and 
syntactic  dimensions  of  language. 
(101,  p.  219)  Depth  and  rate  of  com¬ 
prehension  in  reading,  for  example, 
are  governed  by  purpose.  (72,  p.  386- 
89) 

Syntactic  dimension.  Syntax  deals 
with  the  interconnectedness  of  lan¬ 
guage.  That  is,  it  deals  with  the  “re 
lationship  of  words  to  each.”  (51,  p. 
224)  A  limited  definition  is  “the  put¬ 
ting  of  words  into  phrases,  clauses,  and 
ultimately  into  sentences.”  (51,  p.  11) 

Summary.  These  three  dimensions 
of  language  have  been  briefly  surveyed 
for  at  least  two  reasons.  First,  a 
semantic  approach  to  reading  can  be 


overemphasized  when  a  narrow  view 
of  meaning  is  entertained.  In  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  meaning,  language  struc¬ 
ture  and  purpose  cannot  be  ruled  out. 
Second,  it  is  possible  for  semantics  to 
become  a  fad  in  education  and  psychol¬ 
ogy.  The  use  of  semantic  analysis 
techniques  is  not  a  panacea  for  all 
reading  ills.  There  is  still  a  need  for 
the  learner  to  have  some  basic  under¬ 
standing  regarding  the  structure  and 
purpose  of  language.  The  foundations 
of  the  reading  program  deal  with 
semantics,  pragmatics,  and  syntactics. 

Concepts 

If  reading  were  a  simple  process  of 
pronouncing  words  as  the  eyes  move 
saccadically  over  each  line  of  type,  in¬ 
struction  would  be  relatively  simple 
and  much  less  hazardous.  One  of  the 
chief  goals  of  reading  is  increased  un¬ 
derstanding.  The  issue  then  becomes 
one  of  how  to  get  meaning  from  the 
printed  page. 

At  first  blush,  it  would  appear  that 
language  itself  can  provide  the  key  to 
meaning.  However,  an  examination 
of  the  physical  forms  of  printed  words 
reveals  only  ink  marks.  For  example, 
the  word  vertebrate  does  not  look  like 
an  animal  of  that  class.  The  written 
word  Richard  does  not  look,  smell,  or 
sound  like  the  dog  designated.  The 
spoken  word  Richard  doesn’t  sound 
like  the  noises  Richard  makes.  A 
study  of  the  phonetic  elements  of  the 
spoken  word  or  the  structural  elements 
of  the  written  word  provides  no  direct 
clues  to  meaning.  The  word  lamprey, 
for  example,  can  be  repeated  orally  or 
flashed  visually  ten,  twenty,  or  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  but  this  operation  provides 
no  direct  clues  to  its  meaning.  There¬ 
fore,  it  appears  to  be  a  valid  conclu¬ 
sion  that  language  per  se  has  no  mean- 
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ing.  Written  language  remains  so 
many  marks  on  the  printed  page. 

Upon  second  thought,  it  appears  that 
experience  itself  can  provide  the  key 
to  meaning  in  a  reading  situation. 
However,  regardless  of  how  much  ex¬ 
perience  is  examined,  the  meaning  of 
lamprey  doesn’t  suggest  itself.  Hence, 
the  conclusion  is  reached  that  experi¬ 
ence  per  se  has  no  meaning  in  this 
situation. 

A  third  try  at  the  analysis  of  mean¬ 
ing  brings  better  luck.  The  reader  has 
had  experience  with  sea  animals.  He 
has  had  experience  with  one  that  look¬ 
ed  something  like  an  eel.  He  saw  that 
this  particular  eel-like  animal  had  gill 
slits  like  a  fish.  He  also  saw  that  it 
had  a  large,  circular,  jawless  sucker 
mouth.  These  and  other  data  were  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  sense  of  vision.  He 
picked  it  up,  examined  it,  and  smelled 
it.  By  these  means,  he  obtained  other 
sense  data.  At  this  point,  he  is  told 
that  the  animal  is  called  a  lamprey. 
By  relating  his  experience  to  the  label 
lamprey  he  has  arrived  at  a  verbal  con¬ 
cept.  He  is  now  able  to  verbalize  his 
experience.  From  this  over-simplified 
experiment,  it  appears  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  clues  to  meaning  are 
found  in  language-experience  relation¬ 
ships. 

From  the  above  explorations  it 
should  be  clear  that  language  derives 
its  meaning  from  the  non-verbal,  or  ex- 
tensional,  world  of  things.  Experience 
is  the  foundation  of  meaning.  How¬ 
ever,  meaning  is  constructed  by  select¬ 
ing,  evaluating  and  organizing  experi¬ 
ence. 

Two  very  simple  illustrations  point 
up  the  relationship  between  language 
and  experience.  A  foreign  language  is 
just  so  many  speech  sounds  to  the  lis¬ 
tener  or  so  many  characters  on  a  print¬ 


ed  page  to  the  reader  unless  he  knows 
something  about  what  they  represent 
and  how  the  language  is  structured. 
Then,  again,  a  familiar  word — such  as 
representative — may  lose  its  signifi¬ 
cance  when  viewed  long  enough  in  iso¬ 
lation.  First,  meaning  drops  out. 
Then,  continued  observation  brings  out 
only  black  marks  on  a  page.  Finally, 
these  marks  become  a  blur  and  the 
nervous  system  is  no  longer  in  contact 
with  the  extensional  world. 

To  use  an  analogy,  language-exi)eri- 
ence  relationships  may  be  described  as 
similar  to  those  between  iron  filings 
and  a  magnet.  A  handful  of  iron  fil¬ 
ings  scattered  on  a  piece  of  oak  tag 
paper  represents  unorganized  experi¬ 
ence — but  experience  nevertheless.  The 
movement  of  the  magnet  toward  the 
paper  from  below  represents  purpose, 
interest,  and  kindred  factors  in  the 
dynamics  of  learning.  When  the  mag¬ 
net  is  brought  close  enough,  the  iron 
filings  are  organized  into  a  pattern 
corresponding  to  the  magnet’s  field. 
They  are  structured. 

Concepts,  or  mental  constructs,  are 
developed  in  a  similar  manner.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  experience.  It  pro¬ 
vides  the  basic  ingredients  of  a  con¬ 
cept.  Without  experience,  the  learner 
resorts  to  the  memorization  of  lan¬ 
guage — i.e.  of  definitions,  synonyms, 
etc. — and  to  the  use  of  empty  words. 
His  language  is  non-sense  or  mere 
prattle.  This  use  of  empty  words  is  a 
prevalent  linguistic  disease  called 
verbalism. 

Examples  of  verbalism  can  be  found 
in  all  classrooms.  These  “boners” 
usually  are  unsuspected.  A  student 
who  can  parrot  back  the  language  of 
the  textbook  or  of  the  teacher  is  the 
least  suspected.  Hence,  “boners”  like 
the  following  come  to  light  when  the 
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student  has  neither  the  experience  nor 
the  memorized  language: 

1.  The  circulatory  system  is  com¬ 
posed  of  veins,  arteries,  and  artilleries. 
(96,  p.  11) 

2.  Socrates  died  from  an  overdose 
of  wedlock.  (96,  p.  11) 

3.  Pompeii  ivas  destroyed  by  an 
eruption  of  saliva  from  the  Vatican. 
(96,  p.  11) 

4.  The  heavenly  bodies  produce 
the  various  of  the  earth.  (132,  p.  599) 

Before  children  can  comprehend  or 
use  language,  they  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  objects  about  them.  In  a 
non-verbal  way,  they  learn  to  “know” 
ball,  chair,  rattle,  and  so  on.  They 
may  even  have  observed  the  qualities 
of  objects,  such  as  hard,  soft,  round, 
color,  and  bi^.  They  learn  that  simi¬ 
larities  and  differences  characterize 
chair,  ball,  and  other  things  they  can 
point  to.  This  type  of  experience — 
or  non-verbal  learning — precedes  the 
use  of  words  as  symbols  for  the  things. 
Here  is  a  cue  for  all  teachers:  the  nor 
tural  order  of  learning  is  from  organ¬ 
ized  experience  to  language. 

In  their  direct  experiences  with  ob¬ 
jects,  children  learn  about  both  simi¬ 
larities  and  differences  between  things. 
They  learn  that  ball-1  is  soft  and  ball- 
2  is  hard;  that  ball-1  is  bigger  than 
ball-2;  that  ball-1  is  white  and  ball-2 
is  yellow;  and  so  on.  In  short,  they 
learn  that  differences  as  well  as  simi¬ 
larities  exist  among  things  that  mean 
about  the  same  thing.  This  learning 
comes  through  sensory  experiences.  It 
is  verifiable.  However,  when  we  be¬ 
gin  to  use  labels,  the  same  word  may 
represent  more  than  one  thing.  Round 
things  of  all  colors,  sizes,  weights,  etc. 
— used  to  play  with — are  called  baUs. 
One  word,  ball,  can  represent  many 
kinds  of  balls.  Here  then  is  a  second 


cue  for  all  teachers :  language  may  im¬ 
ply  a  one-mess  that  corresponds  not  at 
all  with  experience. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  very 
young  child  may  inquire,  “Why  do 
they  call  this  part  of  the  bed  a  foot?’* 
He  learned  not  only  that  mother’s  foot 
is  similar  to  his  own  but  also  that  it 
is  different.  Now  he  is  called  upon 
to  use  the  word  foot  as  though  it  be¬ 
longed  to  a  bed,  a  tree,  etc.  He  sees 
very  little  reason  why  he  should  use 
the  same  name  for  an  object  as  he  does 
for  a  part  of  his  body.  Here  is  an¬ 
other  cue  for  all  teachers:  the  same 
word  may  represent  not  only  the  same 
class  of  things  but  also  other  classes  of 
things. 

Later  on  the  child  overhears  his 
father  telling  his  mother  that  he  must 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns.  The  child 
has  seen  a  bull  and  he  knows  what  its 
horns  are  like,  but  he  asks,  “Where  is 
father  going  to  take  the  bull  ?”  Or, 
“Does  father  have  a  horn  he  can 
blow  ?”  Up  to  this  time  the  child  has 
learned  something  about  the  uses  of 
words  to  refer  to  specific  objects  and 
classes  of  objects.  He  has  acquired  a 
listening  and  speaking  vocabulary — 
and  perhaps  some  reading  and  writing 
vocabulary — ^but  this  vocabulary  has 
been  limited  primarily  to  the  literal, 
or  sense-meanings,  of  words  (e.g.  a 
bull  in  a  pasture,  a  toy  honi  for  a 
Christmas  present).  How  he  must 
learn  what  father  means  by  “taking 
the  bull  by  the  horns.”  He  must  learn 
about  figurative  language.  Father  did 
not  mean  what  the  words  meant  to  the 
literal-minded  child.  He  probably 
meant  that  he  would  have  to  make  a 
decision  like  one  who  would  take  con¬ 
trol  of  a  bull  by  grabbing  its  horns. 
To  comprehend,  the  listener  or  reader 
must  infer  reflectively  from  similar!- 
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ties  in  two  different  situations.  Here 
is  another  cue  for  all  teachers:  even 
though  a  metaphor  is  pvi  in  very  ‘‘ sim¬ 
ple"  language  (e.g.  take,  hull,  horns, 
by),  it  poses  serious  comprehension 
problems  for  the  unsophisticated 
reader. 

Reading  is  a  very  active,  or  dy¬ 
namic,  process  of  reconstructing  the 
experience  behind  the  language.  (84) 
Written  language  provides  the  printed 
symbols  which  serve  as  stimuli.  The 
reader’s  motivation  is  a  potent  element 
in  directing  and  structuring  meaning. 
The  extent  to  which  he  can  select  and 
organize  pertinent  elements  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  experience  dictates  to  no  small 
degree  his  comprehension.  To  con¬ 
struct  meaning,  he  must  arrive  at  the 
literal,  or  sense-meanings,  of  the 
words,  the  mood  of  the  writer,  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  writer  toward  himself  and 
the  intent  of  the  writer.  Here  is  an¬ 
other  cue  for  teachers:  in  all  reading 
situations  the  making  of  constructs  is 
the  chief  purpose. 

Levels  of  Abstraction 

During  the  transition  from  the  read¬ 
ing  readiness  to  the  initial  reading 
stage,  one  of  the  instructional  jobs  is 
to  guide  the  child  into  sensing,  or  im¬ 
puting,  the  relationships  between  writ¬ 
ten  language  and  his  experience.  The 
importance  of  developing  this  basic 
notion  in  reading  probably  cannot  be 
overemphasized. 

During  the  pre-reading  readiness 
stage  of  language  development,  the 
child  sensed  the  relationship  between 
spoken  language  and  his  experience. 
In  the  beginning,  he  learned  the  names 
mother,  sister,  uncle,  milk,  penny,  etc. 
Later  he  organized,  or  structured,  his 
experience  so  that  he  could  deal  with 
classes  of  things.  By  dropping  out 


differences  and  emphasizing  likenesses 
between  dogs,  cats,  horses,  and  cows, 
etc.  he  learned  the  label  animals.  By 
means  of  this  process  of  selection  of 
likenesses  and  elimination  of  differ¬ 
ences,  the  child  developed  a  vocabu¬ 
lary.  That  is,  he  learned  how  to  sym¬ 
bolize,  or  verbalize,  his  experience  in 
order  to  communicate  with  or  without 
presence  of  the  referent. 

During  the  beginning  stage  of  read¬ 
ing,  the  child  is  aided  by  liberal  illus¬ 
trations.  These  illustrations  comple¬ 
ment  the  written  language  and  aid  the 
beginner  with  the  association,  or  im¬ 
putation,  of  the  relationship  between 
the  words  and  his  personal  experience. 
As  he  gains  more  facility  in  dealing 
with  oral  and  w’ritten  language  and 
more  experience  wnth  his  extensional 
world,  the  words  serve  as  stimuli  for 
recalling  and  organizing  his  experi¬ 
ence. 

When  the  child  is  learning  to  listen, 
to  talk,  to  read,  or  to  write,  he  is  very 
much  aware  of  language.  As  he  gams 
proficiency  in  dealing  with  language, 
his  attention  is  directed  more  and 
more  to  what  language  symbolizes. 
Throughout  his  life,  however,  he  needs 
guidance  which  will  further  his  ability 
to  do  critical  thinking. 

The  capacity  to  use  different  levels 
of  abstraction  differentiates  man  from 
other  animals.  It  facilitates  communi¬ 
cation  by  eliminating  many  of  the  de¬ 
tails — especially  differences — and  per¬ 
mitting  generalizations.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  use  of  abstractions  at  all 
levels  is  hazardous  at  best,  resulting 
in  communication  failures,  misconcep¬ 
tions,  and  maladjustments. 

To  get  at  meaning  it  is  necessary 
to  get  at  its  starting  point.  A  very 
simple  illustration  may  give  clues  to 
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the  nature  of  the  process  of  abstract¬ 
ing. 

Nonrverhal  Level  of  Abstraction. 
Assume  that  we  have  before  us  dog-1. 
He  exists  at  the  non-verbal  level ;  that 
is,  as  an  observable  thing.  He  is  a 
“detailed  reality.”  He  is  a  “time- 
space  event”  in  the  sense  that  at  any 
given  moment  he  exists  at  the  “pro¬ 
cess  level.”  This  specific,  living  org¬ 
anism,  is  the  starting  point  in  our  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  at  meaning. 

What  is  this  specific  time-space 
event  before  us  ?  It  is  brought  into 
our  experience  through  our  senses, — 
our  sensory  experiences.  We  see,  hear, 
smell,  and  touch  it.  Each  sense  re¬ 
ceptor  gives  us  specific  and  selected 
data  but  does  not  provide  all.  Our 
direct  experience  is  limited  by  our 
powers  of  observation.  What  we  ob¬ 
serve  is  not  all  of  the  thing  before  us 
— even  though  we  examine  it  with  a 
microscope.  What  w’e  observe  is  an 
abridged  edition  of  the  reality. 
Through  our  senses,  our  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  comes  into  relationship  wnth  the 
thing, — the  referent,  or  the  designata. 
Our  observation  of  the  “thing,”  then, 
is  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  process 
of  abstraction. 

The  process  of  al>straction,  Wendell 
Johnson  explains,  begins  with  the 
“w'orld  of  not-words.”  (79)  What  we 
observe  literally  exists  at  the  “unspeak¬ 
able  level.”  It  cannot  be  put  into 
w’ords,  although  we  can  talk  or  write 
about  it.  This  observation  of  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  experience  is  abstraction  at 
the  low’est  level.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  validity  of  the  abstraction 
depends  upon  the  acuteness  of  sense 
receptors  and  the  integrity  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  nervous  systems. 

Semanticists  owe  a  considerable  debt 
to  Alexander  Bryan  Johnson  and  to 


Count  Alfred  Korzybski  and  his  stu¬ 
dents  for  their  structuring  of  concepts 
regarding  non-verbal  abstractions. 
This  contribution  is  one  of  the  chief 
bases  for  their  recognition  in  the  fields 
of  mental  hygiene  and  mental  health. 

Verbal  Abstractions.  Up  to  this 
point,  we  have  identified  dog-1  as  a 
time-space  event  and  we  have  made  ob¬ 
servations  of  this  fact,  or  “thin"” 
Assume  now'  that  we  give  a  name  to 
this  object  of  our  experience.  For  this 
illustration,  we  name  it  Richard. 
Kichard  is  the  name  of  this  specific 
dog-1.  We  have  made  a  speech  noise 
or  some  marks  on  paper.  We  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  world  of  not-w'ords  to 
the  world  of  words.  We  have  used  lan¬ 
guage  to  symbolize  the  object  of  our 
experience. 

The  speech  noises  made  when  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  name  Richard  do  not 
sound  like  the  object  of  our  experience. 
The  w'ritten  word  does  not  look  like  it. 
All  we  have  is  a  svanbol  for  dog-1. 
There  is  no  direct  relationship  between 
the  language  and  the  object  of  our  ex¬ 
perience.  In  this  case,  the  word  Rich¬ 
ard  designates  a  specific  thing  in  a 
specific  context. 

On  this  point,  Wendell  Johnson 
points  out  that  the  communication  pro¬ 
cess  “begins  properly  with  a  fact,” 
He  adds:  “The  understanding  of  any 
symbol  depends  in  large  part  upon  a 
knowledge  of  w’hat  it  svTnbolizes,  In 
order  to  understand  language  it  is 
necessary  to  know,  at  least  in  general 
terms,  w’hat  it  may  be  used  to  repre¬ 
sent.”  (79,  p.  107) 

In  1828,  Alexander  Bryan  Johnson 
wrote : 

“Should  a  person  point  to  an  object, 
and  ask  me  what  it  is,  I  might  answer, 
it  is  a  sight  and  a  feel.  My  children 
are  so  accustomed  to  such  answers 
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from  me,  that  they  never  address  me 
as  above.  They  ask  me  to  tell  them 
the  name  of  the  object.  This  question 
keeps  the  name  distinct  from  the  ob¬ 
ject,  and  gives  language  its  proper  sub¬ 
ordination  to  created  existences. 

“Besides,  by  answering  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  a  sight  and  a  feel,  I  direct  your 
attention,  not  -to  the  name,  but  to  the 
group  of  existences,  to  which  the  name 
refers.  Examine  it,  and  discover  the 
sight.  Handle  the  object,  and  discover 
the  feel.  Elicit  all  the  sights  and  feels 
which  it  presents.  Try  if  it  possesses 
a  taste  and  smell.  This  category-  con¬ 
duces  to  physical  knowledge,  and  at 
least  separates  distinctly  physical  exist¬ 
ences  from  language. 

“For  the  same  piirposes,  when  a 
child  reverses  the  inquiry,  and  asks 
me  what  is  a  rose;  I  reply,  it  is  a 
word  with  whi-’h  we  name  an  associ¬ 
ated  sight,  feel,  and  smell.  For  the 
sensible  existence  itself,  I  refer  him  to 
his  senses,  as  alone  able  to  communi¬ 
cate  the  information : — words  being 
unable  to  perform  the  functions  of  our 
senses.  Words  can  refer  us  to  sensi¬ 
ble  information  which  we  have  experi¬ 
enced  ;  but  they  cannot  reveal  to  us 
what  we  have  not  experienced.”  (78, 
p.  .54) 

The  lowest  level  of  abstraction  takes 
place  at  the  non-verbal  level  when  a 
thing  is  observed.  Only  a  relatively 
small  part  of  the  time-space  event  be¬ 
comes  the  object  of  e.xperience. 
Through  the  senses,  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  receives  the  experience  which  is 
organized  into  meaningful  relation¬ 
ships.  The  lab«l  for  the  object  of  ex¬ 
perience — e.g.  Bichard  for  dogl — is 
a  first  order  verbal  abstraction. 

In  this  instance,  the  word  Richard 
is  the  lowest  order  of  verbal  abstrac¬ 
tion  because  the  label  describes  a  sim¬ 


ple  referent.  When  this  dog-1  is  com¬ 
pared  with  dog-2,  dog-3,  and  so  on, 
similarities  are  played  up  and  differ¬ 
ences  are  eliminated.  When  we  say 
that  Richard  is  a  dog,  we  are  using  two 
levels  of  abstraction.  Richard  is  a 
label  given  to  a  specific  dog,  not  just 
like  any  other  dog  in  the  world.  The 
word  dog  is  a  higher  level  abstraction. 
The  word  dog  tells  us  less  about  Rich¬ 
ard.  For  example,  w-e  don’t  know 
whether  he  is  a  police  dog  or  a  fox 
terrier.  Dog  has  no  specific  referent ; 
it  designates  a  class  of  things. 

When  we  refer  to  Richard  (dog-1) 
as  an  animal,  we  know  still  less  about 
him.  We  merely  know  that  he  miist 
have  many  characteristics  in  common 
with  snakes,  cows,  pigs,  and  chickens. 
The  words  Richard,  dog,  animal  re¬ 
present  different  levels  of  abstraction ; 
that  is,  they  represent  different  “dis¬ 
tances”  from  physical  entities. 

Skipping  over  other  levels  of  abs¬ 
traction,  we  come  to  the  word  life.  In 
applying  this  word  to  Richard  (dog-1), 
the  listener  or  reader  knows  not  wheth¬ 
er  plants  or  animals  are  designated. 
As  higher  level  abstractions  are  used, 
more  details  are  left  out.  This  is  the 
process  of  abstracting. 

One  can  have  a  mental  image  of  a 
given  dog  but  not  of  dog  (or  dogness). 
A  specific  dog,  book,  house,  or  person, 
can  be  an  object  of  experience.  How¬ 
ever,  dog  vertebrate,  animal,  and  so  on 
are  levels  of  abstraction.  They  are 
generalizations,  or  concepts  of  varying 
complexities.  They  do  not  exist  as 
things;  they  are  classes  of  things. 

Other  relatively  simple  illustrations 
of  the  process  of  generalization  in¬ 
clude: 

1.  chair,  seat,  furniture,  goods. 

2.  potato,  tuber,  vegetable,  food, 
nutriment. 
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3.  corn,  grain,  vegetable. 

4.  iron,  metal,  mineral. 

Referents  for  the  first  item  in  each 

sequence  above  can  be  found  in  the 
physical  world.  Other  words  refer  to 
inferences  about  “things”  rather  than 
directly  to  “things.”  For  example, 
hardness,  roundness,  etc.  refer  to  quali¬ 
ties.  Truth,  beauty,  freedom,  refer  to 
very  complex  structures  of  ideas.  Ben- 
tham  (105)  used  the  word  fiction  to 
designate  those  words  which  do  not 
refer  to  physical  entities.  It  is  these 
words  that  make  abstraction  and  gen¬ 
eralization  possible.  It  is  the  under¬ 
standing  of  these  “fictions”  that  tends 
to  put  communication  on  a  less  hazard¬ 
ous  basis. 

Summary.  From  this  very  simple 
illustration,  it  is  seen  that  all  words 
are  abstractions.  There  is  no  direct 
relationship  between  symbols  and 
things. 

Higher  level  abstractions  are  time 
savers  in  communication.  They  make 
communication  more  interesting  by 
leaving  out  tedious  details.  They 
make  it  possible  to  deal  with  complex 
concepts. 

On  the  other  hand,  abstractions  have 
proved  to  be  deceivers.  They  trap  the 
unwary.  When  used  indiscriminately, 
they  tend  to  handicap  communication. 
Insight  regarding  the  abstract  nature 
of  language  explodes  any  notions  that 
language  per  se  has  meaning. 

Very  early  in  the  elementary  school 
there  is  a  need  for  systematic  guidance 
in  “shortening  the  distance”  between 
higher  level  abstractions  (fictions)  and 
experience.  This  appears  to  be  true 
for  these  reasons: 

1.  High  level  abstractions  (e.g. 
democracy,  justice,  liberty,  freedom, 
beauty,  etc.)  are  more  difficult  to  in¬ 


terpret  than  low  level  abstractions 
(e.g.  book,  John* etc.) 

2.  High  level  abstractions  are 
more  likely  to  be  misunderstood  than 
descriptions  are. 

3.  High  level  abstractions  are  more 
likely  to  be  super-charged  with  emo¬ 
tional  toiie  than  descriptions  are. 

4.  The  consequences  of  misinter¬ 
preting  “fictions”  is  more  likely  to  lead 
to  disastrous  results  than  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  failing  to  comprehend  de¬ 
scriptions. 

5.  To  analyze  the  meaning  of  a 
higher  level  abstraction,  the  reader 
must  understand  a  number  of  lower 
“things”  embraced  by  the  classifica¬ 
tion.  For  example,  the  young  child 
cannot  effectively  analyze  the  meaning 
of  vegetable  when  he  knows  only  pota¬ 
toes,  or  fruit  when  he  knows  only 
apples. 

Shifts  of  Meaning 

Strictly  speaking,  language  is  dy¬ 
namic,  not  static.  Old  referents  are 
renamed.  Xew  terms  are  coined  to 
meet  new  situations.  Old  terms  are 
expanded  through  usage  to  embrace 
new  or  revised  concepts.  Because  of 
certain  events,  some  words  with  re¬ 
spectable  pasts  take  on  new  and  unde¬ 
sirable  shades  of  meaning.  In  short, 
language  chang-^s  in  terms  of  referent, 
of  thought,  or  of  s\Tnbol.  (152,  p.  88) 

In  a  sense,  experience  is  infinite  and 
langtiage  is  finite.  There  are  a  limit¬ 
ed  number  of  words  in  the  English 
language  to  deal  with  a  wide  variety  of 
objects,  feelings,  etc.  Consequently, 
most  English  words  must  i>erform 
many  functions.  That  is,  most  words 
are  iwlysemantic.  They  may  be  used 
to  designate  a  number  of  “things”; 
they  have  “plural”  meanings.  For 
this  reason,  a  finite  number  of  words 
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may  be  used  to  deal  with  an  infinite 
number  of  “facts.” 

A  recent  newspaper  heading  read, 
“Changes  in  the  teaching  of  Art.”  An¬ 
other  heading  read,  Changes  in  the 
Art  of  teaching.”  In  the  first  instance, 
the  noun  art  referred  to  a  “branch  of 
learning.”  In  the  second  instance,  the 
word  art  referred  to  “General  princi¬ 
ples.”  Art  is  a  polysemantic  word. 
Its  meaning  shifts  from  one  context 
to  another. 

The  total  “context”  embraces  the 
writer,  the  reader,  and  the  situation. 
Differences  in  experiences  associated 
with  the  word  art  by  the  writer  and 
reader  tend  to  reduce  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  “full”  meaning.  It  is  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  which  the  language  is  used 
that  further  determines  meaning. 

Pilot  means  one  thing  to  the  opera¬ 
tor  of  an  airplane  and  something  dif¬ 
ferent  to  the  operator  of  a  boat.  It  has 
a  different  meaning  to  a  guide  in  a 
museum  or  to  one  who  installs  the  light 
on  a  gas  stove.  In  each  instance,  the 
context  for  the  word  is  different. 
Chiefly,  the  variables  are  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  those  concerned  and  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  it  is  used. 

Each  time  the  “same”  word  is  used 
it  has  a  different  meaning,  depending 
upon  its  “context.”  This  context 
which  controls  the  meaning  of  a  word 
embraces,  among  other  things,  (1)  the 
experience  of  the  individual  and  (2) 
the  language  setting  for  the  word. 

Consider  these  words  in  isolation 
from  a  context :  table,  leg,  holt,  bracket, 
note,  root,  dividend,  vision,  structure, 
style,  judge,  mechanics.  What  types 
of  experience  would  a  carpenter  asso¬ 
ciate  with  table,  bracket,  structure,  and 
mechanic?  A  physicist,  with  bolt, 
root,  structure,  and  mechanics?  An 
optometrist  uses  the  terms  sight  and 


vision  in  one  sense;  a  young  man 
might  use  these  “same”  words  to  clas¬ 
sify  his  girl  friends!  A  banker  may 
readily  associate  one  “thing”  with  the 
word  note;  a  music  teacher,  another. 
In  one  sentence  the  word  structure 
may  designate  “a  process” ;  in  another, 
“a  result.”  "What  these  words  mean 
depends  upon  the  individual’s  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  language  setting  for  the 
words.  Each  language  setting  calls 
for  a  somewhat  different  organization 
of  experience. 

Other  things  in  a  communication 
situation  being  equal,  meaning  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  experience  associated 
with  words.  As  emphasized  by  Ern¬ 
est  Horn:  “Constructs  must  be  made 
by  the  student  out  of  the  materials  of 
his  experience.”  (72,  p.  392)  This 
point  can  hardly  be  overemphasized. 
In  order  to  get  meaning  from  the 
printed  page,  the  reader  must  struc¬ 
ture  his  experience.  That  is,  he  struc¬ 
tures  it  in  the  sense  that  he  organizes 
it  in  relation  to  a  given  situation. 
This  experience  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  context  for  words.  Differ¬ 
ences  between  the  experiences  of  the 
reader  and  of  the  writer  make  com¬ 
plete  communication  (full  meaning) 
impossible. 

Organized  experience  provides  the 
basic  material  of  the  “context”  which 
determines  the  meanings  of  words. 
The  language  setting  of  the  words,  as 
a  second  integral  part  of  “context,” 
is  an  important  determiner  of  mean¬ 
ing.  This  language  setting  is  the  sen¬ 
tence,  paragraph,  or  total  selection. 
I.  A.  Richards  warns  that  “no  care, 
however,  great,  in  observing  the  set¬ 
ting  will  secure  good  interpretation  if 
past  experience  has  not  provided  the 
required  originative  context.”  (118,  p. 
viii) 
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Oftentimes,  students  are  “taught” 
(?)  “concrete”  words  with  the  impli¬ 
cation  that  such  words  have  only  one 
meaning.  Words  such  as  table  or  re¬ 
servoir  may  be  used  more  often  than 
hvmidity,  meridian,  potential,  or  de¬ 
sire,  but  their  meanings  do  not  stay 
put.  Meanings  shift  with  the  context. 
How  specific  in  meaning  a  word  is  de¬ 
pends,  in  a  large  measure,  on  how  ex¬ 
pert  the  speaker  or  writer  is  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  language  setting.  The 
reader's  or  listener’s  comprehension, 
in  turn,  is  dependent  on  his  alertness 
in  detecting  and  in  carrying  through 
on  shifts  in  meaning.  (86,  p.  128- 
133) 

I.  A.  Richards  calls  attention  to  the 
many  misunderstandings  that  arise  as 
a  result  of  shifts  in  meaning.  (116,  p. 
13)  He  cites  examples  of  what  he 
calls  “process-product  and  agent- 
action’  shifts.  Very  little  difiiculty 
is  likely  to  be  experienced  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  shift  in  meaning  for  the  word 
bolt  in  this  sentence:  The  door  could 
not  be  bolted  because  the  holt  was  de¬ 
fective.  However,  the  shift  in  the 
meaning  of  education,  is  not  so  easily 
detected  in  this  sentence:  Without 
good  reading  habits,  the  learner  is 
handicapped  in  getting  an  education. 
The  first  example  does  not  pose  a  very 
serious  problem  in  comprehension. 
The  second,  being  more  complex,  re¬ 
quires  careful  analysis. 

In  his  book  Language  Habits  in 
Human  Affairs,  Irving  J.  Lee  dis¬ 
cusses  four  uses  of  the  word  is.  (88, 
p.  227-260)  First,  the  use  of  “is” 
is  “fundamental  and  necessary  in  the 
formation  of  tenses  in  English.”  We 
say,  “John  ‘is’  playing.” 

Second,  the  verb  is  “acts  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  ‘exist’  which  in  turn  may  re¬ 
place  it.  preserving  (or  even  empha¬ 


sizing)  the  original  sense.”  For  ex¬ 
ample,  we  say,  “Philadelphia  is  in 
Pennsylvania.”  Or,  “There  are  three 
hundred  people  in  this  room.”  This 
is  also  a  “fundamental  and  necessary 
use  in  English.” 

Third,  “the  ‘is’  of  identity  serves  to 
link  two  nouns,  obscuring  differences 
between  silent  and  verbal  levels.”  For 
example:  we  say,  “A  carrot  is  a  vege¬ 
table,”  Carrot  is  the  name  of  some¬ 
thing  that  can  be  pointed  to.  Vegetor 
ble  is  a  class  of  things, — a  higher  level 
abstraction  than’earro?.  In  this  sense, 
the  word  exists  cannot  be  substituted 
for  the  word  is  because  one  level  of 
abstraction  cannot  exist  as  another 
level.  (88.  p.  230)  As  explained  by 
Lee,  the  characteristics  of  vegetable 
are  not  ide'ntical  with  carrot-1,  carrot- 
2,  etc.  (88,  p.  231)  “The  ‘is’  of 
identity  serves  as  a  synonym  for  ‘may 
be  classified  as.’  ” 

When  the  “is”  of  identify  is  un¬ 
recognized,  it  expresses  a  “false-to- 
fact  relationship.”  (88,  p.  243)  This 
misuse  of  the  verb  “to  Ix'”  results  in 
confusion  and  wrong  evaluations. 

Fourth,  the  “is”  of  predication 
serves  to  assign  qualities  to  “things” 
rather  than  to  indicate  “the  relation 
of  an  observer  to  what  is  observed.” 
(88.  p.  220).  An  otherwise  “normal” 
child  with  a  serious  reading  disability 
may  cause  the  teacher  to  comment, 
“John  is  dumb.”  This  type  of  state¬ 
ment  projects  the  attitude  of  the  teach¬ 
er  on  John,  John  should  probably 
have  been  evaluated  this  way:  “To  me, 
(or,  from  my  point  of  view)  John 
appears  to  be  dumb.”  This  latter 
statement  does  not  cover  up  the  fact 
that  the  impression  arose  in  the  teach¬ 
er,  not  in  John. 

The  “is”  of  predication  connects  a 
noun  and  an  adjective.  When  mis- 
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evaluated,  it  leads  to  the  projection  of 
false-to-fact  qualities  on  “things.” 
When  translated  in  terms  of  “it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me,”  confusions  and  mis-eval- 
uations  are  avoided. 

When  a  teacher  asks  a  student  to 
give  the  meaning  of  an  isolated  word, 
he  creates  an  impossible  situation.  A 
word,  as  a  small  unit  of  language  in 
isolation,  doesn’t  have  meaning.  A 
word  can  have  a  meaning  only  in  con¬ 
text.  The  context  includes  the  atti¬ 
tude  and  intent  of  the  user  as  well  as 
the  experience  and  the  language  set¬ 
ting  for  it.  All  these  things  occur  to¬ 
gether. 

Educators  might  well  beware  of  fall¬ 
ing  victim  to  the  notion  that  vocabu¬ 
lary  can  be  developed  by  the  language 
arts  teacher.  The  spelling  of  a  word 
does  not  give  final  clues  to  its  mean¬ 
ing.  The  word  case  has  one  meaning 
when  the  student  studies  factoring  in 
algebra;  another  meaning,  in  gram¬ 
mar;  and  so  on.  Axis  has  one  mean¬ 
ing  in  history,  but  this  meaning  shifts 
in  geography  and  mathematics.  There 
is  a  shift  of  meaning  when  the  word 
negative  is  used  in  mathematics;  psy¬ 
chology,  medicine,  and  sociology. 
Vocabulary,  in  a  semantic  sense,  must 
be  developed  in  context.  Hence,  each 
teacher  in  each  content  area  must 
guide  the  learner  in  the  development 
of  vocabulary. 

When  the  terms  word  forms  and 
vocabulary  are  confused,  abortive  at¬ 
tempts  are  made  to  develop  vocabulary. 
If  every  word  in  English  had  one 
sense-meaning,  comprehension  difficul¬ 
ties  in  reading  would  be  substantially 
reduced.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not 
the  case.  Reading,  therefore,  is  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  analyzing  meanings — of  evalu¬ 
ating  words  in  terms  of  their  contexts. 

At  all  school  levels,  reading  activi¬ 


ties  must  be  directed  toward  develop¬ 
ing  the  learner’s  awareness  of  shifts 
in  the  meaning  of  words.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  based  on  two  sources  of  in¬ 
formation.  From  investigations  in 
semantics,  it  has  been  learned  that 
shifts  of  meaning  occur  for  words  at 
all  levels  of  abstraction — from  the 
naming,  or  descriptive,  level  to  the 
highest  level  of  “fictions.”  From  in¬ 
vestigations  of  child  development,  it 
has  been  learned  that  children  learn 
to  identify  and  interpret  shifts  of 
meaning  at  the  literal,  or  sense-mean¬ 
ing  level,  before  they  can  deal  effec¬ 
tively  with  shifts  at  different  “fiction” 
levels.  On  the  basis  of  these  and  other 
findings,  it  appears  that  beginnings 
can  be  made  at  a  very  early  age  on 
understanding  this  semantic  principle. 

Metaphor 

Since  words  are  used  metaphorical¬ 
ly,  as  well  as  literally,  an  analysis  of 
meaning  requires  an  evaluation  of  the 
metaphorical  nature  of  language. 
Most  written  discourses  are  fairly  well 
sprinkled  with  metaphor.  Consider 
this  example: 

“Man’s  chemical  warfare  against  the 
insects  has  been  reinforced  by  a  cousin 
of  DDT  that  doesn’t  poison  man  and 
animals  and  slays  bugs  untouched  by 
other  insecticides.”  (Science  News  Let¬ 
ter,  September  11,  1948) 

Without  naming  methoxyclor,  the 
writer  got  across  the  point  with  the 
W’ord  cousin  th.at  the  new  chemical  is 
related  to  the  “known”  DDT.  The 
sense-meaning  of  cousin  was  expanded 
to  cover  relationships  between  chemi¬ 
cals.  In  short,  the  base  of  reference 
was  widened  to  cover  a  new  class  of 
“things.” 

Here  is  another  example  of  the  use 
of  metaphor: 
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“Sadism  and  masochism,  the  desire 
to  hurt  and  the  yeaminjr  to  be  hurt, 
are  opposite  faces  of  the  same  bad  emo¬ 
tional  coin.”  (Science  News  Letter, 
September  25,  1948) 

By  contrasting  two  emotional  ab- 
berations  with  the  “opposite  faces  of 
the  same  bad  emotional  coin,”  the 
author  gets  across  a  concept  of  opposi¬ 
tion.  In  this  instance,  the  “faces  of 
the  coin”  has  new  meaning.  The 
term’s  sense  has  been  expanded. 

At  the  same  time,  the  writer  has  ex¬ 
pressed  his  point  of  view  regarding 
this  type  of  personality  disturbance. 
He  refers  to  the  “same  had  emotional 
coin.” 

The  use  of  metaphor  has  been  the 
chief  contributor  to  semantic  change. 
(51,  p,  255)  It  contributes  to  the 
polysemantic  nature  of  words. 

When  someone  is  called  a  “Judas” 
or  a  “Gallahad,”  the  writer  starts  with 
one  field  of  experience  and  goes  to  an¬ 
other.  An  analysis  of  the  term  “loan 
shark”  requires  abstraction  from  two 
fields  of  experience  plus  the  relating 
of  common  elements  from  each. 

Interpretation  of  metaphor  becomes 
increasingly  important  for  effective 
comprehension  at  the  secondary  and 
college  levels.  However,  the  meta- 
jdiorical  nature  of  language  used  at  all 
age  levels  makes  it  necessary  for  ele¬ 
mentary  school  pupils  to  know  how  to 
interpret  it.  The  use  of  metaphor  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  shift  of  meaning  that 
sometimes  passes  up  the  inexperienced 
reader.  Here  are  some  examples  of 
metaphor  taken  from  books  written  for 
use  in  the  elementary  grades : 

1.  “Spring  is  just  around  the 
comer.”  (Grade  2) 

2.  “The  ciH’  horse  looked  down 
his  nose  at  the  countrv  horse.”  (Grade 
2) 


3.  “This  is  the  end  of  horse  travel. 
Steam  is  king.”  (Grade  3) 

4.  “Just  see  the  old  sun  shine.  It’s 
spilling  gold  over  everything.”  (Grade 

3) 

5.  “In  no  time  the  mountain  of 
bread  and  butter  and  Edam  cheese  was 
gone.”  (Grade  4) 

6.  “The  arguments  swung  to  and 
fro.”  (Grade  6) 

7.  “Parson  Jones  had  now  caught 
the  flame  of  excitement  that  was  blaz¬ 
ing  so  strongly  in  Tom’s  breast.” 
(Grade  6) 

Even  high  school  students  have  been 
found  to  have  difficulty  interpreting 
the  wider  implication  of  metaphor. 
Shocking  interpretations  are  made  of 
Winston  Churchill’s  “waves  of  cnisad- 
ing  sentiment”  or  the  textbook  author’s 
“cosmic  ray  showers”  and  “clouds  of 
ions.”  This  high  level  abstraction 
does  not  touch  closely  their  experi¬ 
ences.  They  deal  with  experiences 
which  usually  have  not  been  systema¬ 
tized  or  classified. 

A.  F.  Watts  described  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  which  students  were  asked  to 
write  a  composition  on  “Half  a  loaf 
is  better  than  no  bread.”  The  chil¬ 
dren  tended  to  get  on  the  literal,  or 
sense-meaning  level.  He  concluded 
that  “below  the  age  of  eleven  it  is  un¬ 
usual  to  find  children  with  any  real 
grasp  of  such  metaphorical  language.” 
(154,  p.  213) 

Because  of  the  metaphoric  nature 
of  language,  small  beginnings  can  be 
made  during  the  reading  readiness 
stage.  As  children  achieve  higher 
levels  of  mental  maturity,  they  require 
systematic  guidance  to  develop  the 
ability  (1)  to  identify  figurative  lan¬ 
guage  and  (2)  to  interpret  it.  This 
guidance  begins  with  the  naming  of 
“similar”  things  (e.g.  whiskers  and 
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feathers).  The  second  step  develops 
an  awareness  of  shifts  of  meaning. 
This  is  usually  from  one  physical  con¬ 
text  to  another  one.  (e.g.  head  of  cab¬ 
bage,  head  of  the  school)  A  third 
step  develops  the  ability  to  evaluate 
analogies,  or  the  relationship  between 
sets  of  parallel  things.  That  is,  it  de¬ 
velops  higher  level  abilities  to  classify 
associations,  (e.g.  interpretation  of 
fables,  parables,  and  allegories).  A 
fourth  step  develops  the  ability  to  deal 
with  the  doublf^headed  analogies,  or 
metaphor.  Metaphor  often  goes  from 
a  physical  context  (e.g.  waves)  to  a 
psychological  context  (crusading  senti¬ 
ment)  or  vice  versa.  Investigation  of 
children’s  concepts  of  what  they  read 
should  leave  no  doubt  about  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  systematic  guidance  in  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  metaphor. 

^letaphor  is  one  of  the  work  horses 
of  language.  It  is  used  to  advantage 
in  both  scientific  writing  and  poetry. 
It  is  used  by  statesmen,  physicists, 
chemists,  logicians,  social  scientists, 
psychologists,  poets,  etc.  It  is  one 
means  of  getting  beyond  the  use  of 
lower  level  abstractions.  Metaphor  be¬ 
gins  with  an  element  of  common  ex¬ 
perience  and  is  intended  to  incite  the 
reader  to  the  formulation  of  a  more 
complex  concept. 

Metaphor  is  a  compact  and  useful 
means  of  communicating  ideas.  A 
well-used  metaphor  can  stimulate  vivid 
imagery,  encourage  the  association  of 
relevent  areas  of  experience,  and  give 
a  fine  emotional  tone  to  concepts. 

On  the  other  hand,  metaphor  can 
produce  confusion  in  thinking  and, 
therefore,  result  in  communication 
failures.  In  the  first  place,  the  author 
assumes  that  one  element  of  experi¬ 
ence  referred  to  is  known  to  the  reader. 
Without  this  “known”  experience  the 


reader  has  a  semantic  blackout.  That 
is,  he  can  be  overloaded. 

Secondly,  unless  the  reader  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  evaluating  metaphor,  he 
may  tend  to  generalize  likenesses 
rather  than  to  refer  to  similarities  be¬ 
tween  small  elements  in  experience. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  reader  to  sus¬ 
pend  judgment  of  meaning  until  he 
has  reflected  on  it. 

Functions  of  Lang^miTC 

Hugh  Walpole,  (152,  p.  50-55), 
Zahner,  (86,  p.  100-104),  and  others 
have  discussed  different  types  of  mean¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  four  categories: 

1.  Literal,  or  sense-meanings,  of 
words. 

2.  Feeling,  or  mood,  of  the  writer. 

3.  Tone,  or  attitude,  of  the  writer 
toward  the  reader. 

4.  Intent,  or  purpose,  of  the 
writer. 

All  of  these  components  of  meaning 
must  be  considered  together  because 
they  are  functions  of  all  written  dis¬ 
course  ;  they  are  interdependent.  Sense- 
meanings  of  words  direct  attention  to 
a  “state  of  affairs.”  They  are  empha¬ 
sized  in  report  language.  The  feel¬ 
ing,  mood,  or  tone,  of  a  situation  call 
for  a  change  of  attitude,  a  coloring  of 
response.  They  are  emphasized  in 
emotive  language.  In  this  sense,  words 
have  multiple  meanings.  Comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  “full”  meaning  of  a  selec¬ 
tion  is  complex,  indeed. 

Sense-meaning.  The  Number  One 
function  of  referential  language  is  to 
stimulate  the  reader  to  construct  the 
sense-meaning.  The  literal,  or  sense¬ 
meaning,  of  a  word  is  what  is  denoted, 
or  designated  in  the  extensional  world. 
(62,  p.  47) 

Here  are  three  examples  of  “plain 
talk”: 
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1.  Nylon  is  now  ten  years  old. 

2.  “Concrete  is  being  made  lighter 
these  days  simply  by  getting  more  air 
into  it.  Some  is  so  light  it  floats  on 
water.”  {Science  News  Letter,  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  1948) 

3.  “Good  sources  of  Vitamin  A  in¬ 
clude  liver,  sweet  potatoes,  carrots, 
spinach,  greens,  apricots,  tomatoes  and 
peas.”  {Science  News  Letter,  August 
28,  1948) 

A  dictionary  usually  lists  only  the 
sense-meanings  of  a  word,  usually  the 
literal  sense-meaning  plus  a  few  meta¬ 
phorical  sense-meanings.  Words,  of 
course,  don’t  get  their  meanings  from 
the  dictionary.  Instead,  the  diction¬ 
ary'  lists  those  sense-meanings  that 
have  come  into  fairly  common  use. 
Because  sense-meaning  is  only  one 
component  of  meaning,  dictionary  de¬ 
finitions  have  serious  limitations  for 
the  unsophisticated  reader  who  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  meaning  in  a  given  con¬ 
text.  For  this  reason,  students  re¬ 
quire  systematic  guidance  not  only  in 
the  proper  use  of  the  dictionary  but 
also  in  the  evaluation  of  the  meaning 
of  a  word  in  a  given  selection. 

Mood.  A  second  component  of 
meaning  is  analyzed  by  this  question, 
“What  were  the  attitudes  and  feelings 
of  the  author  when  he  wrote  the  selec¬ 
tion  ?”  Sometimes  the  writer  uncon¬ 
sciously  gives  away  his  own  attitudes 
and  feelings, — a  bias  of  which  he  is 
unaware.  A  good  research  worker 
states  tire  specific  purposes  of  his  in¬ 
vestigation,  declares  the  limitations  of 
the  study,  describes  procedures,  re¬ 
ports  the  results,  and  draws  cautious 
conclusions.  He  attempts  to  maintain 
an  objective  attitude.  In  emotive  lit¬ 
erature,  especially  poetry,  the  writer 
expresses  his  feeling.  Analyzing  the 


mood  aspect  of  emotive  language  calls 
for  considerable  insight. 

Tone.  A  third  component  of  mean¬ 
ing  is  analyzed  by  this  question,  “What 
is  the  attitude  of  the  writer  towards 
his  reader?”  Some  authors  put  the 
reader  in  a  very  serious  mood.  Others 
“kid”  the  reader  along.  Still  others 
resort  to  ridicule  and  sarcasm.  The 
identification  of  the  tone  of  a  selection 
is  essential  in  analyzing  its  meaning. 
(86,  p.  100-104;  152,  p.  50-55) 

Intent.  A  fourth  component  of 
meaning  is  analyzed  by  this  question, 
“What  does  the  author  want  us  to  do 
for  him  ?”  or  “What  was  his  pur¬ 
pose  ?”  or  “What  attitude  does  he  want 
us  to  adopt  ?”  The  intentions  of  can¬ 
didates  for  political  offices,  propagan¬ 
dists,  and  salesmen  are  to  get  votes, 
to  change  attitudes  in  order  to  affect  a 
course  of  action,  or  to  increase  sales. 
The  intention  of  a  .scientist  or  philoso- 
]>her  may  be  to  get  the  reader  to  bet¬ 
ter  understand  his  environment  in  re¬ 
lation  to  himself.  The  intention  of 
the  humorist  is  to  amuse.  And  so  on. 
Written  discourse  usually  is  loaded 
with  intent.  The  critical  reader — the 
one  who  gets  the  full  semantic  import, 
or  meaning — is  alerted  to  the  author’s 
intent. 

Summary.  Beading,  as  a  process 
is  more  than  identifying  the  sense- 
meanings  of  words.  It  is  more  than 
an  intellectual  process.  The  full  signi¬ 
ficance  of  language  is  understood  when 
its  emotional  coloring,  or  emotional 
“context”  is  brought  under  considera¬ 
tion.  The  wav  the  things  are  said 
contributes  to  what  is  said.  In  each 
context,  sense-meanings,  feeling,  tone, 
and  intent  are  variables.  In  this  sense, 
reading  is  a  process  of  evaluating  the 
weight  of  these  and  other  components 
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of  meaning.  As  an  end  result,  the 
reader  and  the  writer  come  to  terms. 

Referential  and  Emotive  Language 

In  order  to  evaliiato  meanings  in  a 
reading  situation,  it  is  necessary  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  uses  to  which  language  is 
put  by  writers.  These  uses  can  be 
described  in  terms  of  a  continuum. 
At  one  end  of  the  continuum  is  the 
language  which  is  used  to  inform,  or 
report.  At  the  other  end  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  used  to  influence  feelings. 
Along  the  continuum,  there  are  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  language,  emphasizing 
either  report  or  attitude  values.  Much 
use  of  language  falls  between  the  two 
extremes  of  the  strictly  referential 
and  the  strictly  emotive. 

One  of  the  chief  differences  between 
referential  and  emotive  language  is  its 
verifiability.  For  example,  read  these 
two  sentences  taken  from  the  Science 
News  Letter  (October  2,  1948) : 

1.  “Streptomycin,  killer  of  many 
germs  causing  human  ills,  prevents  the 
kind  of  plant  tumor  known  as  crown 
gall.” 

2.  “Subscribing  to  Science  News 
Letters  has  been  an  important  forma¬ 
tive  force  in  molding  the  development 
of  my  son  now  in  high  school  and  help¬ 
ing  him  direct  and  find  himself.” 

The  first  sentence  deals  with  a  drug. 
Its  affectiveness  for  curing  human  ills 
has  been  demonstrated.  The  total  arti¬ 
cle,  (three  paragraphs)  reported  ex¬ 
perimental  evidence  for  the  conclusion 
that  this  specific  drug  also  checks 
plant-cell  growth  However,  even  the 
above  sentence  did  not  tell  “all.”  It 
was  also  found  that  the  drug  checked 
the  growth  of  the  roots  of  the  carrots 
used  for  the  experiment.  The  first 
sentence,  then,  is  an  example  of  lan¬ 


guage  used  for  reporting  veritiable  ob¬ 
servations. 

The  second  sentence  above  is  one  of 
a  different  meaning.  It  is  a  horse  of 
another  color.  Here  a  proud  papa  was 
stating  his  personal  opinion  of  how 
the  Science  News  Letter  had  helped 
his  son.  Note  the  use  of  “formative 
force,”  “molding  the  development,” 
“direct  and  find.”  What  are  the  re¬ 
ferents  for  these  “fictions”?  Is  the 
reader  expected  to  make  the  inference 
that  the  son  is  now  different  because 
he  read  the  Science  News  Letter? 
What  was  the  intention  of  the  father? 
What  was  the  intention  of  the  editor 
who  published  the  letter?  By  no 
means  do  these  questions  imply  a  lack 
of  faith  in  the  writer  or  the  editor. 
Instead,  the  sentence  illustrates  the  use 
of  emotive  language. 

When  language  is  used  to  report 
things  that  are  verifiable,  it  is  refei> 
ential  language.  When  students  re¬ 
port  the  procedure  and  results  of  an 
experiment  in  science,  they  use  refer¬ 
ential  language.  It  is  referential  in 
the  sense  that  referents  are  in  terms 
of  units  of  measurement  (e.g.  liter, 
meter,  grams,  lumen)  and  the  like. 
Over  the  years,  these  referents  have 
taken  on  meanings  that  are  verifiable. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  sense-meanings  of 
words  and  on  the  “neutrality”  of  the 
reporter.  The  writing  stays  fairly 
close  to  the  descriptive  level,  holding 
inferences  and  judgment  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  There  is  not  much  leeway  for 
misinterpretation  and  argument.  These 
reports  often  require  study-type  rather 
than  rapid  reading  techniques. 

When  lanuatre  is  used  to  influence 
feelings  and  attitudes,  it  is  emotive, 
or  affective,  language.  Emotive  lan¬ 
guage  operates  two  ways:  (1)  it  “gives 
away”  the  writer’s  feelings  and  (2)  it 
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is  designed  to  encourage  the  reader  to 
take  a  given  attitude.  Here  are  two 
statements  that  may  be  made  about  a 
schoolroom ; 

1.  This  room  is  hot. 

2.  The  temperature  in  this  room 
is  eighty  d^rees  (Fahrenheit)  and 
the  relative  humidity  is  seventy  per¬ 
cent. 

The  first  statement  is  not  verifiable. 
It  states  an  opinion.  It  tells  how  the 
speaker  or  writer  feels  about  the  room. 
Another  person  might  feel  that  the 
temperature  is  “just  right.”  The  sec¬ 
ond  statement  may  be  verified  by  an¬ 
other  person  using  an  accurate  set  of 
instruments. 

Most  writing  contains  a  mixture  of 
referential  and  emotive  language. 
That  is,  it  is  somewhere  between  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  continuum.  High¬ 
ly  scientific  reports  fall  at  the  refer¬ 
ential  end  of  the  continuum;  poetry 
and  other  types  of  literature  tending 
to  fall  at  the  emotive  end. 

Discriminating  between  referential 
and  emotive  language  requires  no 
small  degree  of  competence  in  critical 
reading.  Because  of  the  emphasis  on 
assimilative  reading  in  traditional 
schools,  many  high  school  and  college 
students  have  unusual  difficulty  in 
their  first  attempts  to  classify  extreme¬ 
ly  different  examples.  One  type  of 
critical  reading  is  required  for  the 
appreciation  of  many  types  of  litera¬ 
ture.  Another  type  of  critical  read¬ 
ing  is  basic  for  evaluating  relevancy 
of  ideas,  validity,  etc.  in  study-type 
reading.  The  “isms”  of  dictators  and 
other  cultists  can  grow  into  powerful 
verbal  vines  which,  in  the  end,  can 
make  a  jungle  out  of  our  present  civil¬ 
ization — unless  teachers  equip  them¬ 
selves  to  guide  their  students  in  criti¬ 
cal  reading.  One  of  the  best  ways  to 


defend  the  mind  of  men  against  the 
abuses  of  emotional  language  is  to 
kelp  the  school  children  of  today  to 
acquire  techniques  for  discriminating 
between  referential  and  emotive  lan¬ 
guage. 

Semantic  Analysis  Techniques 

Every  reader  needs  to  be  equipped 
to  deal  effectively  with  language. 
Word  analysis  skills  are  one  aid  to  the 
pronunciation  of  words.  Although 
meaning  is  an  aid  to  pronunciation, 
there  are  times  when  well  developed 
visual  discrimination  skills  are  essen¬ 
tial  for  getting  at  pronunciation.  Effec¬ 
tive  word  analysis  skills  open  the  way 
for  the  process  of  getting  meaning  by 
clearing  away  “mechanical”  hurdles. 
There  are  even  more  occasions  for 
calling  into  play  semantic  analysis 
techniques. 

Techniques  for  the  analysis  of 
meaning  are  designed  to  develop  stu¬ 
dent  attitudes  toward  the  uses  and 
limitations  of  language.  Semantic  an¬ 
alysis  techniques  are  misused  when 
they  are  built  into  a  set  of  unvalidated, 
formal  exercises.  They,  are  misused 
when  the  students  are  required  to 
“learn”  a  set  of  rules  or  principles. 
They  cannot  be  substituted  for  per¬ 
sonal  experience  which  is  a  prerequi¬ 
site  to  concept  development.  Neither 
is  it  advisable  to  attempt  to  develop 
semantic  sensitivity  by  lecturing 
young  pupils  on  levels  of  abstraction, 
shifts  of  meaning,  metaphor,  and  the 
like.  A  more  sensible  approach  is 
through  reading  in  the  content  areas, 
carefully  guided  to  develop  critical 
comprehension.  ' 

Semantic  analysis  techniques  are 
used  for  two  purposes:  (1)  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  author’s  meaning  and  (2)  to 
evaluate  the  author’s  meaning  in  terms 
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of  the  reader’s  experience.  In  both  in¬ 
stances,  the  reader’s  personal  experi¬ 
ence  is  the  basis  for  the  analysis.  But 
semantic  analysis  should  take  the 
reader  a  step  farther.  It  should  pro¬ 
duce  a  versatility  in  identifying  the 
parts  of  a  selection  that  require  only 
assimilative  reading  and  those  that  re¬ 
quire  critical  reading,  or  careful  an¬ 
alysis. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  teaching  is  to  begin  where  the  learn¬ 
er  is.  In  relation  to  the  use  of  seman¬ 
tic  analysis  techniques,  this  has  sev¬ 
eral  implications.  First,  at  all  times 
the  learner  must  be  working  with  ma¬ 
terials  he  can  read.  When  the  lan¬ 
guage  deals  with  things  outside  his  ex¬ 
perience,  there  can  be  little  or  no  com¬ 
prehension.  Regardless  of  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  his  experience,  the  learner  can¬ 
not  achieve  understanding  if  he  is  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  language.  Hence, 
both  the  extensional  experience  and 
the  language  achievement  of  the  learn¬ 
er  must  be  appraised. 

Standardized  tests  of  reading 
achievement  are  useful  for  appraising 
the  general  achievement  of  a  class. 
However,  they  have  serious  limitations 
when  used  for  studying  individual 
needs.  The  grade  level  scores  for  low 
achievers  usually  range  from  one  to 
four  grades  above  the  grade  level  of 
the  instructional  materials  they  can 
handle.  For  example,  when  a  fifth 
grade  pupil  makes  a  score  of  grade  3.7 
on  a  certain  test,  the  chances  are  very 
good  that  he  would  have  difficulty  with 
a  primer.  Furthermore,  most  stand¬ 
ardized  reading  tests  usually  empha¬ 
size  the  recognition  factor  of  compre¬ 
hension  to  the  neglect  of  critical  read¬ 
ing  skills  required  in  reference  read¬ 
ing,  problem  solving,  etc.  Because  of 
these  and  other  limitations  of  tests. 


the  classroom  teacher  must  depend 
upon  day-by-day  informal  appraisals 
of  reading  levels  and  needs.  (10,  Ch. 
XXI) 

Differences  between  children  are  re¬ 
flected  in  their  capacities  for  and  rates 
of  language  development.  These  dif¬ 
ferences  are  measured  in  terms  of 
background  of  experience,  language 
facility,  general  intelligence,  apti¬ 
tudes,  personality,  etc.  As  children 
progress  through  school,  these  differ¬ 
ences  become  ever  greater.  Mentally 
retarded  children  may  never  learn  to 
effectively  interpret  higher  level  ab¬ 
stractions,  metaphor,  denotations,  etc. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  children  in 
the  third  grade  may  surpass  students 
in  the  ninth  grade  in  this  respect. 
Effective  guidance  requires  the  teach¬ 
er  to  keep  differences  ever  in  mind. 

Systematic  guidance  in  the  develoj>- 
pient  of  semantic  sensitivity  begins 
when  the  child  is  first  admitted  to  the 
school.  It  is  during  the  pre-reading 
readiness  and  the  reading  readiness 
stages  of  development  that  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  critical  reading  are  laid.  At 
this  time,  the  child  is  given  some  in¬ 
sight  into  the  functions  of  oral  lan¬ 
guage.  He  is  not  encumbered  with 
the  idiosyncracies  of  written  language. 
For  example,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
him  to  know  that  see  and  sea  are  two 
different  word  forms  with  the  same 
pronunciation.  His  attention  is  di- 
rected  to  the  functions  of  his  oral  lan¬ 
guage. 

During  the  reading  readiness  stage, 
special  attention  is  given  to  the  round¬ 
ing  out  of  basic  concepts  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  social  being.  He  learns 
when  to  talk  and  when  to  listen.  His 
many  questions  lead  him  (via  the 
te-acher)  to  sources,  of  information 
such  as  an  encyclopedia,  bird  book,  or 
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science  book.  During  the  story  hour 
he  learns  to  feel  the  warmth  of  good 
literature.  His  world  expands  to  an 
awareness  of  other  people  in  his  en¬ 
vironment.  He  become  less  self-cen¬ 
tered. 

At  this  time  the  child’s  semantic 
sensitivity  is  achieved  in  these  direc¬ 
tions  : 

1.  An  awareness  of  shifts  of  mean¬ 
ing.  (e.g.  head,  foot,  light,  etc.) 
Children  enjoy  pointing  out  different 
ways  to  iise  words. 

2.  Ability  to  classify  low  level 
abstractions,  (e.g.  dog,  animal;  car¬ 
rot,  vegetable,  etc.) 

3.  .\waren-ess  of  relative  values. 
(e.g.  big,  little;  up,  down,  etc.) 

4.  Awareness  of  opposite  values. 
(e.g.  in,  out;  stop,  go,  etc.) 

During  the  reading  readiness  stage, 
the  child  acquires  some  insight  regard¬ 
ing  the  structure  of  language.  He 
learns  how  to  make  a  statement  and 
to  ask  a  question  for  an  experience 
record.  He  acquires  some  idea  of  a 
sentence.  He  learns  something  about 
sentence  sequence.  He  learns  about 
the  relevancy  of  ideas  in  relation  to 
the  main  idea  expressed  in  the  title  of 
an  experience  record. 

Summarizing  what  an  author  has 
said  is  a  hazardous  semantic  adventure 
for  the  inexperienced  reader.  Read¬ 
ing  is  a  process  of  making  mental  con¬ 
structs.  Comprehension,  therefore,  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  structuring  of  pertin¬ 
ent  experiences.  Full  meaning — i.e. 
depth  and  accuracy  of  comprehension 
— requires  an  elaboration  of  what  the 
author  has  said.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  effective  summary  requires  the 
selection  and  evaluation  of  main  ideas. 
Hence,  summaries  usually  require  the 
use  of  even  higher  level  abstractions 
than  those  dealt  with  by  the  author. 


This  increases  the  distance  between 
language  and  experience  which  is  the 
determiner  of  meaning.  This  chal¬ 
lenges  the  best  efforts  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  reader — of  one  who  has  a  rela¬ 
tively  rich  background  of  experience 
in  the  area  under  consideration  and 
one  who  is  highly  sensitive  to  the  uses 
and  limitations  of  language. 

Paraphrasing  is  a  questionable  pro¬ 
cedure  for  analyzing  meaning.  This 
device  usually  puts  the  reader  into  the 
unenviable  position  of  chasing  syn¬ 
onyms  around  in  circles.  To  put 
something  ‘‘in  his  own  words,”  he 
merely  writes  words  about  words.  He 
begins  to  chase  words  rather  than  to 
analyze  meanings.  To  analyze  mean¬ 
ing,  he  must  get  to  lower  level  abstrac¬ 
tions.  He  must  get  nearer  to  his  ex¬ 
perience  which  is  the  source  of  mean¬ 
ing.  The  average  student  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  paraphrase  flies  around  in 
verbal  circles  at  the  same  abstraction 
altitude. 

The  writing  of  precis  is  another  de¬ 
vice  which  requires  a  careful  analysis 
of  meanings  if  it  is  to  be  effective.  To 
write  the  precis,  the  student  must  not 
only  restate  the  sense-meanings  of  the 
author’s  language  but  also  preserve  the 
feeling,  mood,  and  intent.  As  a  tech¬ 
nique,  the  writing  of  precis  has  merit, 
especially  at  the  secondary  and  college 
levels.  Most  elementary  school  pupils 
do  not  have  the  necessary  semantic  an¬ 
alysis  techniques  for  this  type  of  activ¬ 
ity.  Like  summarizing  and  paraphras¬ 
ing,  precis  emphasizes  condensing 
rather  than  expanding.  This  is  the 
chief  limitation. 

Outcomes 

A  systematic  study  of  the  semantic 
dimension  of  language  contributes  to 
the  development  of  desirable  attitudes 
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towards  its  use  and  limitations.  A 
few  of  these  outcomes  are  listed  here¬ 
with  : 

1.  An  articulate  awareness  of  the 
s^’mbolic  nature  of  language  and  of 
the  process  of  abstracting 

a.  That  language  is  a  means  of 
representing  experience 

b.  That  it  does  not  represent 
“all”  of  experience 

2.  A  consciousness  of  levels  of 
abstraction 

a.  That  words  may  be  used  to 
name  specific  objects  of  experience 

b.  That  w’ords  may  be  used  to 
designate  classifications  of  things 

c.  That  highly  complex  concepts 
emphasize  likenesses  between  things 
by  dropping  out  their  differences 

d.  That  “fictions,”  or  generali¬ 
zations,  are  likely  to  cause  more  mis¬ 
understanding  than  the  names  of 
things 

e.  That  “fictions”  are  more  like¬ 
ly  to  be  emotionally  toned  than  lower 
level  abstractions 

3.  A  recognition  of  shifts  in  mean¬ 
ing  according  to  the  total  context  for 
the  word 

a.  That  words  usually  have  more 
than  one  meaning,  depending  upon  the 
context 


b.  That  dictionary  definitions 
may  fall  short  of  giving  the  meaning 
of  a  word  in  a  specific  context 

4.  A  recognition  of  shifts  in  mean¬ 
ing  by  “borrowing  the  name  of  another 
thing”  (Metaphor) 

a.  That  language  can  be  used 
metaphorically 

b.  That  metaphor  is  a  shift  from 
one  context  to  another 

c.  That  metaphor  implies  like¬ 
nesses  between  one  or  more  elements 
in  two  sets  of  “things” 

5.  Ability  to  identify  and  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  connotations  as  well  as  the 
denotations  of  words 

a.  That  words  may  refer  to 
things  in  the  extensional  world 

b.  That  words  ijiay  refer  to 

characteristics  of  things  and  classes  of 
things  , 

c.  That  words  may  refer  to  emo¬ 
tional  components 

6.  Ability  to  discriminate  between 
referential  and  emotive  language 

a.  That  language  may  be  used 
to  report,  or  to  describe,  verifiable  ob¬ 
servations 

b.  That  language  may  be  used 
to  influence  attitudes  and  feelings 
through  statements  of  judgment  and 
inference 
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How  Will  the  Semantic  Emphasis 
Affect  Reading  Instruction?* 

By  NILA  B ANTON  SMITH 
Visiting  Professor  of  Education, 

New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SE^fANTICS  is  a  comparatively 
new  term  in  the  field  of  reading 
instruction  yet  neither  the  word 
semantics,  nor  the  science  for  which 
it  stands  is  new  in  the  history  of  lan¬ 
guages.  While  the  early  students  of 
linguistics  were  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  origin,  nature,  structure  and  modi¬ 
fication  of  language  forms,  some  at¬ 
tention  always  has  been  given  to  mean¬ 
ings.  It  is  only  recently,  however, 
that  the  semanticists,  those  primarily 
concerned  with  the  significance  of 
words,  have  brought  sharply  to  our 
consciousness,  our  inadequacies  in  the 
use  of  words  and  in  the  interpretation 
of  word  meanings.  The  analyses,  ex¬ 
amples  and  principles  which  the  mod¬ 
ern  semanticists  are  placing  before  us 
are  so  impressive  and  convincing  that 
we  in  the  teaching  profession  are 
moved  to  a  re-examination  of  the  en¬ 
tire  curriculum  in  search  of  fresh  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  aiding  children  to  express 
themselves  more  effectually,  and  to  in¬ 
terpret  language  symbols  more  exactly. 

J list  what  effects  will  this  more  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  precise  word  meanings 
have  ujKin  reading  instruction  ?  Fn- 
doubtedly  many  of  the  implications 
arc  too  subtle  to  be  perceived  at  this 
time.  Others,  however,  are  more 
readily  discernable.  Those  which  are 
most  apparent  are  the  ones  which  will 
be  considered  in  this  article. 


Wider  Use  of  First-Hand  Experiences 
As  Aids  in  Teaching  Beading 

The  semanticists  tell  us  with  repeat¬ 
ed  emphasis  that  “the  word  is  not  the 
thing,”  that  at  best  the  word  is  sim¬ 
ply  an  abstract  symbol  which  stands 
for  experience.  This  being  the  case, 
one  of  the  most  basic  functions  of  a 
teacher  of  reading  is  to  ensure  experi¬ 
ences  for  her  pupils  that  will  equip 
them  to  interpret  symbols  which  in 
turn  stand  for  these  experiences.  To 
some,  such  a  statement  may  seem  trite, 
indeed.  Yet,  up  to  this  time,  w’e  have 
barely  tapped  the  possibilities  of  util¬ 
izing  experiential  background  in  the 
teaching  of  reading. 

As  one  example,  let  us  consider  the 
case  of  the  teacher  who,  upon  a  certain 
occasion,  placed  this  sentence  on  the 
bulletin  board :  “This  is  a  chilly  morn¬ 
ing.”  Her  pupils,  who  came  from 
]\rexican  homes,  gathered  around  the 
bulletin  board  and  tried  to  read  the 
message.  The  teacher  helped  them 
with  the  pronunciation  of  the  new 
word  chilly.  Then  she  asked  what  the 
sentence  meant  All  of  them  thought 
that  the  sentence  told  them  in  effect 
that  this  was  a  morning  on  which  they 
should  cat  food  seasoned  with  Chili 
peppers.  The  teacher  then  explained 
that  chilly  when  sj>elled  as  it  was  in 
this  sentence  and  when  used  to  describe 
a  morning  meant  cold.  She  took 


*  Presented  at  the  .Annual  Institute  on  Beading,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia, 
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them  to  the  door  and  momentarily  let  that  the  machete  was  some  kind  of  a 


them  experience  the  sensation  of  feel¬ 
ing  the  cool,  crisp  air  as  it  rushed 
against  their  bare  faces  and  through 
their  clothing.  Undoubtedly,  after 
this  experience,  these  children  sensed 
the  full  and  correct  meaning  of  the 
symbol  for  chilly  whenever  they  en¬ 
countered  it  in  a  phrase  pertaining  to 
temperature. 

As  teachers  become  increasingly  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  part  which  experience 
plays  in  establishing  meaningful  con¬ 
cepts  to  use  in  filling  in  word  symbols, 
they  will  more  frequently  take  the 
time  and  trouble  to  provide  experi¬ 
ences  “on  the  spot”  which  will  equip 
children  to  bring  to  new  word  sym¬ 
bols,  clear  and  accurate  understand¬ 
ings  of  meanings.  The  use  of  first¬ 
hand  experience  as  an  aid  to  reading 
interpretation,  should  receive  a  tre¬ 
mendous  impetus  as  semantic  implica¬ 
tions  “take  hold.” 

Increased  Use  of  Visual  Aids 

It  is  not  always  possible,  however, 
to  provide  first-hand  experiences  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  new  or  vaguely 
understood  symbols  with  meanings.  In 
such  instances  teachers  will  increasing¬ 
ly  turn  to  the  use  of  visual  aids  for 
assistance  in  applying  semantic  prin¬ 
ciples. 

As  an  example  of  such  possibilities 
let  us  consider  the  group  of  fourth 
grade  children  who  were  reading  a 
iungle  story  in  which  they  encounter¬ 
ed  this  sentence.  “Building  the  house 
was  hard  work,  for  the  family  had 
only  one  machete.”  Many  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  this  group  had  helped  in 
building  playhouses,  and  all  of  them 
had  observed  carpenters  at  work  on 
buildings  in  their  home  town.  These 
experiences  caused  them  to  conclude 


tool.  Some  of  them  visualized  it  as 
being  a  hammer;  others  conceived  of 
the  machete  as  being  a  saw ;  still  others 
thought  of  it  as  being  a  shovel,  a  post- 
hole  digger  or  a  measuring  device. 
“Look  it  up  in  the  dictionary,”  said 
the  teacher.  Here  they  learned  that  a 
machete  is  “a  large,  heavy  knife.” 
Still  the  function  of  the  machete  in 
building  a  house  was  obscure.  In 
terms  of  the  experience  of  these  chil¬ 
dren  a  large  knife  was  not  necessary 
in  house-building.  Why  was  it  hard 
for  this  family  to  build  a  house  be¬ 
cause  they  had  only  one  large  knife? 
With  no  further  clarification  of  the 
function  of  the  machete,  these  children 
would  not  only  have  passed  over  the 
sentence  without  grasping  its  full  sig¬ 
nificance,  but  many  would  have  been 
left  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  per¬ 
plexity  possibly  causing  various  de¬ 
grees  of  emotional  disturbance. 

To  meet  this  situation  the  teacher 
showed  moving  pictures,  in  which 
people  in  the  Amazon  jungle  were 
actually  building  a  house  without  the 
use  of  hammers,  saws  and  nails,  but 
depending  solely  upon  the  machete  for 
cutting  down  poles;  detaching  palm 
leaves;  and  preparing  strips  of  bark 
and  palm  fibers  for  tying  the  poles  to¬ 
gether.  After  having  had  this  vicari¬ 
ous  experience  the  meaning  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  quoted  above,  as  well  as  that  of 
several  other  sentences  in  the  same 
selection,  stood  out  clearly,  the  empty 
husks  of  symbols  had  been  filled  with 
the  meats  of  meaning. 

As  we  become  increasingly  sensitive 
to  the  function  of  experience,  real  or 
vicarious,  in  teaching  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  reading  symbols,  we  shall  pro¬ 
vide  in  much  greater  abundance  and 
use  with  much  greater  frequency  all 
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types  of  visual  aids  as  integral  parts 
of  our  instructional  program  in  read¬ 
ing.  Pictures  in  texts,  photographs, 
mounted  pictures,  slides,  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  models,  maps,  graphs,  diagrams, 
dioramas — all  will  be  drawn  upon  ex¬ 
tensively  in  building  the  vivid  con¬ 
cepts  which  are  needed  in  converting 
combinations  of  reading  symbols  into 
clear,  accurate  and  dynamic  thought 
units. 

More  Attention  to  Contextual  Influences 

The  semanticists  tell  us  that  mean¬ 
ings  can  be  derived  from  word  symbols 
only  from  the  study  of  ‘‘words  in  co¬ 
operation  with  one  another.”  Stated 
in  another  way,  we  are  warned  that  the 
meaning  of  a  word  symbol  is  determ¬ 
ined  by  the  o^^her  words  which  sur¬ 
round  it  in  context. 

Consider  the  word  people  for  in¬ 
stance.  If  people  were  written  on  the 
blackboard  by  itself,  and  children  were 
asked  to  tell  its  meaning  the  response 
might  be  “Just  a  lot  of  folks.”  The 
word  would  be  abstract — not  colored 
with  any  particular  meaning.  But  if 
the  teacher  should  write  on  the  black¬ 
board  a  sentence  containing  people, 
then  this  word  would  immediately  take 
on  meaning  from  its  neighboring 
words.  Suppose  the  sentence  were 
“The  old  people  of  the  tribe,  in  rags 
and  tatters,  bent  and  emaciated,  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  rear.”  Ufwn  reading 
this  entire  group  of  words  in  which 
the  one  word  people,  is  embedded,  the 
word  itself  immediately  bristles  with 
livelv  meaning  and  becomes  a  vivid 
end  picturable  concept. 

The  influence  of  context  is  still  more 
obvious  in  the  case  of  polysemantic 
words  or  words  of  multiple  meanings. 
Consider  the  influence  of  context  in 


changing  the  meaning  of  hack  in  these 
sentences. 

The  dog  went  away  and  never  came 
back. 

John  put  a  little  saddle  on  the  dog’s 
back. 

Mr.  Jones  backed  his  car  into  the 
garage. 

Mr.  Nichols  backed  the  baseball 
team. 

Mrs.  Brown  backed  the  rug  with  an 
extra  layer  of  wool. 

As  word  relationships  and  their  in¬ 
fluences  upon  interpretation  in  read¬ 
ing  are  brought  more  sharply  to  the 
attention  of  teachers,  they  will  devote 
larger  portions  of  their  reading  time 
to  discussions  and  study  of  contextual 
effects  upon  word  meanings.  Some  of 
them  will  also  come  to  realize  more 
fully  why  modern  methodology  points 
a  finger  of  disapproval  at  the  once  very 
prevalent  practice  of  starting  each 
reading  lesson  by  having  the  children 
pronounce  a  list  of  new  words  which 
had  been  written  on  the  blackboard, 
or  having  them  say  words  in  isolation 
as  these  words  are  flashed  before  them 
one  by  one  on  cards. 

Clariflcation  of  Different  Levels 
of  Abstraction 

When  a  child  meets  a  word  in  text 
in  its  first  plain  sense  meaning  the 
word  usually  represents  a  fairly  con¬ 
crete  concept  to  him,  because  he  prob¬ 
ably  has  encountered  the  word  during 
the  course  of  his  e.xperiences  in  this 
same  common  meaning,  and  thus  is  in 
a  position  to  reconstruct  its  meaning 
when  he  meets  the  symbol  standing  for 
the  word.  As  he  reads  more  advanced 
context,  however,  the  word  may  be¬ 
come  farther  and  farther  removed 
from  its  first  concrete  meaning  or 
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meanings  and  replaced  with  meanings 
which  are  highly  generalized  and  al> 
stract. 

As  an  example,  consider  the  word 
capital.  The  child  may  have  his  first 
experience  with  this  word  while  play¬ 
ing  with  his  A.B.C.  blocks,  when 
someone  calls  his  attention  to  “capital 
H”  on  one  side  of  the  block  and 
“small  h”  on  the  other  side.  He  soon 
learns  the  difference  between  “capital” 
letters  and  “small”  letters  and  in  this 
sense  capital  has  a  real,  concrete  mean¬ 
ing  for  him.  A  little  later  in  his  life 
he  may  take  a  trip  to  the  capital  of 
the  state  with  his  father  and  mother. 
Here  he  sees  a  building  with  a  large 
round  dome  and  many  steps  leading 
up  to  it,  and  is  told  that  this  is  the 
capitol  building  where  the  law-making 
l>odies  sit  while  discussing  the  affairs 
of  state.  After  this,  when  he  reads 
that  a  certain  city  is  the  capital  of  a 
state,  he  has  a  fairly  concrete  concept 
of  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  As 
he  passes  the  local  bank  he  reads  on 
the  window,  “Capital  $600,000.” 
Xow  he  associates  capital  with  a  bank 
and  money.  In  all  of  these  cases 
capital  has  been  tied  to  a  concrete  ob¬ 
ject — a  letter,  a  city,  a  bank,  and  while 
the  child  needs  some  additional  help 
in  getting  the  complete  meaning  of  a 
capital  city  or  the  capital  of  a  bank, 
he  usually  is  not  puzzled  and  confused 
when  he  encounters  these  terms  in 
print.  But  the  real  trouble  begins 
when  as  he  advances  in  reading  he 
finds  capital  used  in  describing  more 
generalized  and  abstract  nouns  as  “a 
capital  error” ;  “capital  goods” ;  “capi¬ 
tal  punishment.”  The  most  remote 
level  of  abstraction  is  reached  when 
he  meets  the  word  as  part  of  a  term 
which  represents  an  idea  that  embraces 
a  vast  expanse  of  territory,  that  is, 


“capital  and  labor.”  The  shift  to  this 
highly  generalized  use  of  the  word 
capital  is  quite  a  long  stride  to  take. 
If  left  alone  to  struggle  with  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  this  meaning  of  capi¬ 
tal,  unaided  by  mental  interaction  and 
clarifying  discussion,  the  pupil  may 
leave  his  reading  with  only  a  vague 
or  partial  understanding  of  the  mean¬ 
ings  involved;  or  his  understanding 
may  be  definitely  erroneous ;  or  it  may 
hip  highly  colored  by  emotive  language 
with  which  the  word  was  surrounded. 
Yet  this  word  used  in  this  sense  has 
much  to  do  with  the  structure,  thought 
and  feeling  of  American  society,  and 
as  such  deserves  careful  study  and  in¬ 
terpretation. 

Under  the  semantic  influence,  the 
teacher  will  be  keenly  aware  of  differ¬ 
ent  levels  of  abstraction  and  ever  on 
the  alert  for  shifts  from  one  level  to 
another  as  children  meet  such  words 
in  their  reading.  She  will  invite  the 
class  as  a  whole  to  study  such  a  word 
and  to  tell  what  it  means  to  them  in 
terms  of  their  individual  experiences. 
Out  of  all  of  this,  they  will  then  try  to 
construct  a  common  meaning. 

Undoubtedly  as  we  come  more  gen¬ 
erally  to  understand  and  adopt  seman¬ 
tic  teachings,  the  discussion  and  clari¬ 
fication  of  different  levels  of  abstrac¬ 
tion  will  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  responsibilities  of  the  teach¬ 
er  of  reading. 

Reorientations  in  Regard  to 
Speed  Objectives 

For  the  last  several  years  a  premium 
has  been  placed  upon  speed  in  read¬ 
ing.  At  the  present  time  the  child  is 
urged  to  read  taster  and  faster.  In 
the  intermediate  grades  numerous  and 
varied  speed  exercises  are  given  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  reading  rate. 
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Many  standardized  tests  check  speed 
as  well  as  comprehension,  and  offer 
grade  or  age  norms  for  rate.  Mechani¬ 
cal  devices  have  been  invented  w’hich 
flash  sections  of  content  so  fast  that 
the  individual  must  read  them  at  a 
glance — or  not  at  all.  We  have  been 
putting  forth  much  effort  to  increase 
speed  of  reading  so  that  the  individual 
may  cover  mor»'  reading  content  with¬ 
in  a  given  time.  And  we’ve  gotten 
results!  We  have  found  that  we  can 
increase  speed,  and  we’re  happy  about 
it.  How  will  the  semantic  emphasis 
affect  this  generally  accepted  objective 
and  these  generally  accepted  practices 
in  regard  to  speed  ? 

The  oncoming  emphasis  on  seman¬ 
tics  undoubtedly  will  cause  us  to  be 
more  discriminating  in  our  efforts  to 
speed  up  reading  rate.  It  may  be  that 
our  concern  with  semantics  will  oper¬ 
ate  to  slow  down  reading  rate  in  some 
instances.  There  are  persons  who  race 
through  books  at  a  high  speed  just  for 
the  purpose  of  following  the  plot,  just 
to  find  out  what  happens  next,  and  to 
see  how  the  story  ends.  Possibly  if 
these  same  people  had  learned  to  read 
under  conditions  w’hich  had  caused 
them  to  be  highly  sensitive  to  seman¬ 
tic  values,  they  would  derive  pleasure 
from  lingering  a  bit  over  passages  of 
text,  discovering,  thinking  about, 
appreciating  the  full  sense  of  mean¬ 
ings.  Such  a  reader  would  not  cover 
as  many  books  as  the  mere  plot-fol¬ 
lower,  but  he  would  get  much  more 
out  of  the  reading  which  he  did  do. 

N^ot  all  reading  material  and  read¬ 
ing  purposes,  however,  are  worthy  of 
such  intensive  analysis  of  word  mean¬ 
ings.  There  are  many  situations  in 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue 
to  do  rapid  expensive  reading  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  as  much  general 


information  or  as  many  general  im¬ 
pressions  as  possible  within  a  given 
time.  The  child  should  be  given  speed 
practice  such  as  we  have  been  giving 
him  to  equip  him  to  do  rapid  reading 
of  this  type.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  justifiable  to  slow  down  speed 
when  more  careful  attention  to  exact 
and  detailed  meanings  serve  his  in¬ 
clination  or  purjose.  While  there  is 
some  danger  of  an  exaggerated  seman¬ 
tic  emphasis  leading  to  the  general 
habit  of  slowing  down  for  intensive 
analysis  of  short  units  of  thought  to 
the  neglect  of  extensive  reading,  most 
teachers  probably  will  avoid  such  an 
extreme  by  a  reorientation  of  their 
own  thinking  in  regard  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  several  different  speeds  of 
reading  in  the  same  individual.  The 
new  emphasis  may  be  upon  adjust¬ 
ability  of  s])ee!l  to  different  purposes 
and  content,  rather  than  just  upon 
“speed”  in  its  general  application. 

New-Type  Beading  Tests 

As  our  teaching  objectives  in  read¬ 
ing-interpretation  are  modified  in 
terms  of  semantic  implications,  so  will 
our  instruments  for  measuring  growth 
in  interpretation  undergo  change. 
Xew  reading  tests  will  be  devised  in 
which  the  pupil  engages  in  such  activ¬ 
ities  as: 

(1)  Determining  the  meanings  of 
a  word  as  it  appears  in  several  differ^ 
ent  contexts. 

(2)  Selecting  words  which  name  a 
general  class,  as  vegetables,  clothes, 
boats ;  then  in  turn,  select  words  which 
belong  under  these  “class”  words. 

(3)  Underlining  words  which 
affect  the  feelings. 
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(4)  Underlining  words  which  give 
unbiased  information  or  “straight 
facts.” 

(5)  Selecting  words  which  show 
prejudices  of  the  author,  or  which  re¬ 
flect  his  personal  experience. 

(6)  Selecting  and  explaining  the 
meanings  of  colloquial  terms,  literary 
illusions,  metaphoric  expressions,  etc. 

Present  tests  in  reading-interpreta¬ 
tion  devote  themselves  largely  to  check¬ 


ing  the  more  general  comprehension  of 
paragraphs  and  passages  of  text.  When 
details  are  dealt  with,  they  are  usually 
factual  details.  Under  the  semantic 
emphasis,  these  tests  will  undoubtedly 
be  supplemented  with,  or  extended  to 
include,  tests  which  more  directly 
check  specific  word  meanings,  and 
knowledge  of  the  ways  in  which  words 
work  in  conveying  their  meanings  to 
us. 
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By  far  the  major  part  of  all  study 
of  vocabulary  has  been  a  study 
of  its  extent;  that  is,  how  many 
words  children  know.  We  have  state¬ 
ments  that  children  know  so  many 
thousand  words  on  entering  school,  so 
many  thousand  at  eighth  grade,  and 
80  on.  All  such  work  is  good,  as  far 
as  it  goes.  But  it  leaves  perhaps  a 
false  impression.  It  seems  to  say  that 
“knowing  a  word”  is  a  particular  thing 
that  we  can  put  our  finger  on,  that  it 
means  the  same  thing  for  any  person 
who  “knows  the  word,”  and  also  that 
“knowing  the  word”  is  attained  in  a 
single  effort,  as  it  were,  on  a  particu¬ 
lar  day. 

In  contrast  to  this  too  common  view, 
we  have  the  fact,  which  should  be  self- 
evident,  that  a  symbol  which  we  call 
a  word  may  have  every  degree  of 
meaning  from  the  very  slightest  to  the 
deei)est  possible,  from  the  idea  of 
“biology’,”  for  instance,  as  having 
something  to  do  with  living  things,  to 
the  meaning  it  has  for  the  biologist 
who  has  spent  forty  years  in  the  study 
•of  the  subject. 

We  shall  speak  of  the  ordinary 
study  of  vocabulary  mentioned  above, 
as  a  study  of  the  extent  of  word  mean¬ 
ing.  We  shall  speak  of  the  second 
possibility  as  a  study  of  the  depth  of 
meaning.  This  is  in  accord  with  the 
usual  custom  of  saying  that  a  word 
acquires  “deeper  meaning”  and  follow¬ 
ing  the  principle  that  to  get  immediate 


comprehension,  we  should  use  words 
which  are  already  a  part  of  people’s 
thinking. 

Though  we  do  not  have  definite  data 
on  the  relationship  between  these  two 
“dimensions”  of  vocabulary,  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  the  business  of  the  school  is  not 
only  to  extend  vocabulary  but  to  secure 
deeper  meaning  for  the  vocabulary  or 
symbols  our  students  already  have.  In 
fact,  a  good  case  might  be  made  for 
claiming  that  one  of  the  chief  defects 
of  our  schools  and  of  our  society  is  an 
acceptance  or  toleration  of  terribly 
superficial  meanings.  When  in  this 
country  50%  of  the  voters  turn  out, 
and  in  European  countries  90%  or 
more  go  to  the  polls,  we  can  be  sure 
that  “election”  must  have  a  much 
deeper  meaning  for  the  people  there. 
When  our  people  spend  vastly  more 
for  drink  or  cosmestics,  or  the  like 
than  for  education,  we  can  be  sure 
they  have  a  very  superficial  meaning 
for  “education.”  But  it  is  not  too 
helpful  to  criticize.  Let  us  turn  our 
attention  to  the  positive  question  of 
securing  deeper  meanings  for  our  chil¬ 
dren. 

From  what  types  of  experience  do 
deeper  meanings  arise?  If  we  think 
in  these  terms,  we  may  shape  our  prac¬ 
tice  to  see  that  these  deeper  meanings 
are  developed.  Some  of  these  types  of 
experience  we  can  control,  some  we 
cannot.  But  we  should  realize  what 
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they  are  so  that  we  better  guide  the 
children,  and  ourselves. 

Depth  from  Years  of  Living 

Teachers  and  all  adults  must  real¬ 
ize  that  a  barrier  in  meaning  lies  be¬ 
tween  them  and  their  students,  that  is, 
the  barrier  of  the  years  of  living.  A 
vast  number  of  concepts  or  symbols 
that  teacher  and  student  seem  to  have 
in  common  are  greatly  different  be¬ 
cause  of  depth  of  meaning  from  years 
of  living.  Wise  teachers  regard  this 
barrier  sadly,  but  realizing  that  it 
exists  makes  them  infinitely  patient. 
ITow  can  the  children  know  that  the 
child’s  meaning  for  “work”  stems 
from  his  resentment  at  being  inter¬ 
rupted  in  play  and  that,  when  they  are 
adults,  “work”  will  mean  the  subject 
of  their  most  intense  interest,  the  salva¬ 
tion  from  the  boredom  of  mere  amuse¬ 
ment,  the  source  of  the  pride  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  makes  a  worth-while  hu¬ 
man  being.  The  children  “don’t  want 
to  work.”  Of  course  they  do  not  with 
their  shallow  meaning  for  that  word. 
How  can  we  lead  them  to  the  other 
meaning  ?  Or,  consider  the  children’s 
meaning  for  “friend,”  anyone  you  like 
or  who  likes  you,  the  result  of  some 
superficial  contact,  and  so  on.  It  will 
take  years  for  them  to  discover  that 
“friend”  is  one  of  the  deepest  words 
in  the  language,  signifying  one  who 
“knows  you  and  likes  you  anyhow,” 
one  who  stands  by  you  in  a  pinch,  one 
who  understands  you  deeply  and  whom 
you  understand. 

We  might  go  on  and  on  pointing 
out  how  it  takes  years  of  living  for  the 
shallow  meanings  of  youth  to  acquire 
depth  through  years  of  living.  But 
the  point  is  clear,  that  this  is  a  barrier 
between  student  and  teacher  that  only 
the  teacher  can  understand.  She  must 


make  constant  allowance  for  the  bar¬ 
rier  of  “years  of  living”  if  it  is  not  to 
be  a  great  hindrance  to  true  teacher- 
student  relationship. 

Depth  From  Many  Life  Activities 

During  the  recent  war,  many  teach¬ 
ers  worked  during  the  summers  in  de¬ 
fense  plants.  They  returned  to  their 
teaching  with  much  enlightened  hearts 
and  minds.  They  had  known  the  back¬ 
breaking  heartbreaking  drag  of  an  un¬ 
pleasant  job  that  you  keep  on  doing 
hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  week 
after  week.  The  meaning  of  “job,” 
was  tremendously  deepened.  Before, 
their  job  was  one  they  had  chosen,  one 
into  which  their  hearts  entered,  one 
tied  directly  to  lives  of  others.  Now 
they  know  that  job  might  mean  “what 
you  gotta  do  to  keep  alive.”  And  an¬ 
other  word  took  on  a  new  meaning, 
the  word  “boss.”  They  had  used  it 
rather  playfully  to  mean  their  princi¬ 
pal  or  superintendent.  Now  they 
knew  it  might  mean  a  cross,  ugly,  un¬ 
pleasant  individual  that  you  did  not 
answer  back  to  until  he  was  out  of 
hearing.  Everyone  in  the  world  seems 
to  have  a  “boss.”  What  does  that  word 
mean  to  them?  Those  who  have  to 
earn  a  living  at  anything  they  can  get, 
develop  a  meaning  for  “boss”  that  few 
children  know,  and  that  many  teachers 
do  not  know  either.  But  that  mean¬ 
ing  comes  only  from  certain  kinds  of 
work  activities. 

Similarly,  sports  activities  give 
new  meanings.  We  talk  easily  of 
“sportsmanship.”  But  have  we  fought 
tensely  and  bitterly  to  win  a  set  of 
tennis,  been  finally  beaten,  and  then 
smilingly  congratulated  the  winner? 
Have  we  played  against  a  lineman  on 
the  other  team,  been  bruised  and  bat¬ 
tered  by  him,  been  knocked  aside  to 
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make  holes  for  the  opposing  runner, 
and  still  regarded  that  lineman  with  a 
friendly  sportsmanlike  feeling? 

We  might  go  on  in  many  directions. 
Have  we  risked  our  savings  in  open¬ 
ing  a  store  or  beginning  a  new  busi¬ 
ness  and  then  watched  every  cent  be 
lost  for  lack  of  customers?  Have  we 
started  out  in  a  confident  partnership, 
only  to  find  our  partner  selling  us  out 
or  walking  out  on  us  ?  Have  we  taken 
part  in  all  sorts  of  life  activities  and 
learned  from  them  deeper  meanings 
of  the  words  we  all  use  so  glibly  ? 

Those  who  have  realized  this  source 
of  deeper  meanings  want  children  to 
do  many  things.  They  want  them  to 
go  into  individual  sports  and  team 
sports.  They  want  them  to  work  for 
money  and  know  what  it  is  to  earn. 
They  want  them  to  undertake  ventures 
and  have  the  experience  of  success  or 
failure.  They  want  the  children  to 
live  as  widely  and  fully  as  they  can, 
for  wider  and  deeper  meanings  of  the 
words  they  use  in  their  thinking. 

Depth  from  Travel 

Living  in  one  town  for  years,  one 
can  read  aljout  all  the  world  and  even 
talk  glibly  about  it.  One  has  some 
meaning,  perhaps,  for  arctic  circle  or 
tide  or  sugarcane  or  desert.  At  least 
everyone  thinks  he  does.  But  just  be¬ 
gin  to  travel,  just  begin  to  live  at  the 
places  one  has  talked  and  read  about ; 
then  one  begins  to  learn  something  of 
depth  of  meaning. 

Even  within  our  own  country,  travel 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  depth  of 
meaning  of  thousand  of  common  terms. 
Take  the  word  “mountains,”  for  in¬ 
stance.  Anyone  living  on  the  plains 
sees  pictures  of  mountains  and  there¬ 
fore  thinks  of  them  as  a  sort  of  dis¬ 
tant  row  of  peaks,  shutting  off  the 


view,  something  like  the  backdrop  in 
the  theatre.  He  somehow  thinks  that 
to  cross  the  mountains,  one  goes  up 
one  side  of  this  row  and  goes  down 
the  other  side  to  a  plain  like  the  one 
he  is  on.  Only  travel  will  tell  him 
differently.  Only  travel  will  give  him 
a  chance  to  crawl  on  a  road  for  hours 
and  hours  around  huge  shoulders  of 
rock,  with  more  rock  high  above  him 
and  more  far  below  him.  Only  travel 
will  make  him  feel  the  small  thing  a 
man  is  amid  a  forest  of  mountains. 
Only  travel  among  mountains  will 
show  him  vast  cliffs  and  valleys  that 
it  took  millions  of  years  of  wearing 
down  to  produce.  Only  travel  will 
give  depth  of  meaning  to  “mountains.” 

We  might  de.scribe  the  same  situa¬ 
tion  with  “ocean”  or  with  “desert.” 
Xo  one  who  has  never  been  out  of 
sight  of  land,  who  has  never  looked  out 
at  that  circular  horizon  all  about  them, 
can  have  much  depth  of  meaning  for 
“ocean.”  No  one  who  has  not  looked 
over  the  side  of  a  vessel  and  thought 
of  the  two  miles  or  more  of  water 
down,  down,  can  know  what  “depth” 
means  in  connection  with  “ocean.” 
Deserts  are  right  in  our  own  country, 
and  oceans  lie  on  both  sides  of  it.  Then 
consider  what  depth  of  meaning  is  im¬ 
plied  in  words  connected  with  foreign 
countries.  “Foreign”  is  an  easily 
spoken  word,  and  may  have  some 
meaning  to  persons  who  have  never 
been  abroad.  But  to  be  in  a  city  where 
no  one  speaks  your  own  language, 
where  signs,  conversation,  newspapers, 
radio,  are  all  strange  in  a  most  appall¬ 
ing  way,  such  experience  gives  some 
depth  of  meaning  to  “foreign,” 

Depth  from  Wondering 

Some  one  has  said  that  “the  measure  , 
of  a  man  is  the  number  of  things  he 
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can  wonder  about,”  Teachers  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  wonder¬ 
ment  is  rare.  The  average  person 
accepts  what  is  about  him  as  it  is,  and 
does  not  question.  Because  he  does 
not  question,  he  does  not  think.  Be¬ 
cause  he  does  not  think  about  the 
thinors  he  does  or  meets,  he  has  shallow 
meanings  for  the  words  he  uses. 

If  one  wonders  about  even  the  most 
commonplace  thing,  it  begins  to  get 
depth  of  meaning.  We  live  in  houses. 
Suppose  one  begins  to  wonder  about 
that.  Are  not  houses  the  substitutes 
for  the  caves  of  our  ancestors?  They 
are  boxes  into  which  we  crawl  and  to 
which  w’e  lock  the  door,  so  that  we  can 
sleep  in  peace  and  not  be  caught  un¬ 
aware  by  our  enemies.  Also,  we  keep 
the  air  in  these  boxes  at  the  tempera¬ 
ture  we  like.  In  winter  they  are  little 
boxes  of  hot  air  in  the  midst  of  cold. 
In  summer,  we  are  making  them  little 
boxes  of  cool  air  in  the  midst  of  heat. 
What  do  we  make  our  boxes  of?  Well, 
anything  that  is  handy — wood  in  some 
places,  stone  in  others,  clay  in  others. 
What  else  are  these  boxes  for?  They 
are  obviously  to  keep  us  dry,  and  so 
we  cover  the  tops  wdth  something  that 
will  make  the  rain  run  off.  They  are 
to  keen  us  safp  from  insects,  and  so 
on.  We  might  keep  on  wondering  just 
about  “houses”  and  learn  much  depth 
of  meaning  from  doing  so. 

But  we  can  wonder  about  many 
things  and  always  get  much  greater 
depth  of  meaning.  We  might  wonder, 
“Why  do  we  need  government  ?”  and 
come  to  many  interesting  meanings  for 
the  w’ord  “government.”  We  might 
wonder,  “Why  a  family  ?”  and  get 
some  much  needed  depth  of  meaning 
about  that  easily  used  word.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  is  that  if  we  accept  without  ques¬ 
tion,  we  stop  getting  meaning.  If  w'e 


wonder,  our  depth  of  meaning  in¬ 
creases.  So.  let  us  encourage  wonder¬ 
ing  in  ourselves  and  our  students. 

Depth  from  Imaginative  Living 

It  has  been  said  above  that  much 
depth  of  meaning  comes  from  having 
many  life  activities.  That  may  have 
seemed  an  unprofitable  thought,  since 
few  of  us  can  live  many  lives  or  have 
a  great  many  activities.  But  we  can 
have  all  sorts  of  activities  in  imagina¬ 
tion.  We  enter  into  the  living  of  the 
movies  we  see,  sometimes  so  far  as  to 
weep  with  the  imagined  characters. 
Likewise  reading  is  living  in  the  im¬ 
agination.  Reading  of  factual  ma¬ 
terial  means  reliving  the  thinking  or 
actual  experiences  of  others.  Reading 
of  fiction  means  reliving  the  imagined 
experiences  of  others.  But  since 
imagined  experiences  are  just  the  re- 
w’orking  of  real  experiences,  these  two 
are  fundamentally  the  same. 

Everyone  knows  from  his  own  ex¬ 
periences  that  much  depth  of  meaning 
comes  through  reading.  The  thing 
which  is  not  so  generally  realized  is 
that  reading  can  only  reshape  and  re¬ 
combine  past  real  experiences.  The 
description  of  a  hot  climate  only  takes 
the  hottest  we  have  knowm  and  perhaps 
intensifies  it;  a  description  of  a  very 
cold  place  only  takes  our  greatest  cold 
and  tries  to  make  it  greater.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  certain  story  which  tells  of 
.50  degrees  below  zero  tells  how  if  the 
man  took  his  hand  out  of  his  glove, 
it  immediately  became  stiff  with  cold. 
This  means  little  unless  the  reader  has 
had  fingers  get  stiff  with  cold;  the 
story  makes  him  imagine  that  stiffness 
as  coming  much  more  quickly.  So 
anything  read  draws  upon  already 
existing  meaniiigs,  and  magnifies  or 
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diminishes  them  or  it  rearranges  them 
in  new  ways. 

The  remarkable  thing  is  how  effec¬ 
tive  the  artist  who  writes  can  be  in 
making  a  great  deal  out  of  even  the 
meager  experiences  we  already  have. 
The  artist  can  make  the  average  dwell¬ 
er  in  a  small  town  thrill  with  horror 
at  the  depths  of  swamp  or  jungle  just 
by  skilful  use  of  what  the  reader  has 
already  seen  of  heat,  swampiness,  veg¬ 
etation,  and  the  like.  The  artist  can 
make  the  reader  thrill  with  the  lust 
for  battle  with  charging  Knights, 
crashing  of  steel  on  steel,  the  screams 
of  the  stricken,  and  so  on.  Using  only 
the  little  fighting  and  rage  and  excite¬ 
ment  that  the  average  reader  has  him¬ 
self  known.  This  is  tbe  work  of  the 
artist.  Because  artists  have  made  so 
much  imagined  living  available  to  us, 
reading  is  one  of  the  major  sources 
ujx)n  which  we  can  draw  for  depth  of 
meaning. 

Summary 

To  summarize,  we  should  continue 
our  studies  of  extent  of  vocabulary, 
finding  out  how  many  words  and  which 
words  children  at  different  levels 
“know  something  about,”  but  we 
should  begin  to  give  serious  attention 
to  the  other  dimension  of  vocabulary 
growth,  “depth  of  meaning.” 


To  determine  what  can  be  done 
about  this  problem,  we  must  consider 
first  where  depth  of  meaning  is  to  be 
found  by  the  individual.  Then  we 
can  consider  how  the  school  can  take 
account  of  the  sources  of  depth  of 
meaning.  Depth  of  meaning  from 
years  of  living  means  that  the  adult 
has  meanings  the  child  cannot  have, 
but  also  means  that  the  child  year  by 
year  is  building  depth  of  meaning  for 
many  terms.  Depth  of  meaning  from 
many  life  activities  means  that  the 
school  must  do  what  it  can  to  have 
children  participate  in  many  activities 
of  all  kinds.  Depth  of  meaning  from 
travel  emphasizes  the  need  for  travel 
as  part  of  education,  and  suggests  that 
visual  education  might  play  a  part  in 
developing  depth  of  meaning  from 
travel.  Depth  of  meaning  from  won¬ 
dering  urges  that  we  develop  the  habit 
of  wondering  about  all  the  things  about 
us,  about  the  things  we  are  always  tak¬ 
ing  for  granted.  This  habit  cannot 
fail  to  lead  to  much  deeper  meanings 
of  all  our  symbols.  Depth  from 
imaginative  living  means  depth  of 
meaning  from  the  movie  into  which 
we  enter  in  our  imagination  and  also 
from  the  story  book  which  makes  us 
live  the  story  over  again. 

Let  us  continue  to  extend  our 
vocabularies.  Let  us  also  continue  to 
deepen  them. 
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New  York, 

There  is  mounting  evidence  of 
the  intimate  relationship  between 
linguistic  ability  and  reading 
achievement.  The  better  a  child’s 
command  of  language,  the  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  he  can  learn  to  read  and  the 
higher  the  level  in  reading  achieve¬ 
ment  he  will  ultimately  attain.  Con¬ 
versely,  the  child  who  is  poverty 
stricken  in  linguistic  ability  has  a  hard 
time  learning  to  read  and  ultimately 
he  may  not  go  far  in  reading  achieve¬ 
ment.  Reading  can  scarcely  advance 
faster  than  the  child’s  ability  to  think 
with  words  and  to  express  his  ideas 
competently  through  the  medium  of 
language.  The  child  who  phrases  his 
ideas  in  correct  sentences  can  more 
readily  attach  meaning  to  the  sentences 
he  meets  in  his  reading  material. 

The  foundation  of  language  develop¬ 
ment  is  laid  long  before  the  child  goes 
to  school.  His  rate  of  progress  in 
linguistics  is  largely  dependent  upon 
his  cultural  background,  of  which  the 
chief  ingredient  is  the  language  which 
he  hears  in  the  family  circle.  The 
wide  differences  in  home  background 
account  in  large  part  for  the  different 
rates  at  which  children  progress  in 
linguistic  growth  and  the  pattern  of 
language  they  use.  Some  children 
come  from  homes  in  which  they  never 
hear  language  correctly  spoken ;  others 
oome  from  homes  in  which  language 
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is  used  in  intimate  family  conversa¬ 
tion  which  is  a  different  tongue  from 
that  of  school  instruction. 

Elsewhere  I  have  presented  a  table 
showing  the  dependence  of  reading  on 
language  and  also  the  debt  that  lan¬ 
guage  growth  ultimately  owes  to  read¬ 
ing.  (1,  2) 

The  Concept  of  Lingnability 

Every  person  can  be  regarded  as 
having  linguability  of  high,  low  or 
average  degree  depending  upon  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  he  has  attained  all- 
around  linguistic  skills  compared  with 
his  age  and  culture  group.  An  index 
of  linguability  could  be  computed  ob¬ 
jectively  on  the  basis  of  thorough¬ 
going  language  examinations  in  the 
following  areas :  comprehension  of 
spoken  language,  use  of  oral  language 
expression,  comprehension  of  written 
language  (reading),  and  skill  in  con¬ 
text  writing. 

Such  a  high  premium  is  placed 
upon  linguistic  proficiency  in  today’s 
world  that  the  school  can  scarcely  over¬ 
stress  the  development  of  all-around 
competence  in  the  language  arts.  Oral 
language  is  the  very  foundation  of 
learning  to  read  and  for  that  reason 
learning  to  speak  and  write  better  may 
be  considered  a  normal  part  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  read. 
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Beading  Disability  and  Lingnability 

Case  studies  prove  beyond  a  doubt 
that  retardation  in  language  is  a  com¬ 
mon  accompaniment  if  not  the  direct 
cause  of  reading  failure  in  many  cases. 
In  most  cases  there  is  some  language 
involvement.  Children  who  are  defi¬ 
cient  in  linguistic  expression  have  a 
hard  time  with  reading,  whether  they 
are  slow  learners  of  their  native  tongue 
or  bilinguals  who  lack  skill  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  used  in  their  reading  lessons. 
Those  laggards  in  learning  to  use 
speech  for  communication,  the  six- 
year-olds  just  beginning  school,  whose 
speech  is  crude  and  awkward,  who 
have  to  supplement  what  they  want  to 
say  with  gestures  to  make  themselves 
understood,  who  are  unable  to  speak 
in  sentences,  are  invariably  slow  in 
learning  to  read. 

The  older  children  who  are  language 
laggards  have  often  gained  a  surpris¬ 
ing  store  of  practical  information 
through  direct  experiencing  rather 
than  through  reading  or  reflective 
thinking.  Sometimes  they  have  an  ex¬ 
tensive  lingo  for  oral  communication 
but  it  is  worlds  apart  from  cultivated 
English  such  as  the  teachers  and  the 
textbooks  use. 

Dull  children  are  sometimes  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  unable  to  read,  be¬ 
yond  their  tested  mental  age  level. 
The  reason  is  that  the  child’s  mental 
age  depends  so  largely  upon  his  lin¬ 
guistic  skill.  A  child  who  is  ten  years 
old  but  has  a  mental  age  of  seven  may 
talk  and  comprehend  language  on  a 
seven-year-old  level. 

Slower  learners  have  so  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  intermediate  and  upper 
grades  because  the  language  of  the 
texts  used  at  school  suddenly  blossoms 
out  with  a  whole  new  vocabulary  that 
is  foreign  to  these  concrete-minded 


youngsters.  The  result  is  that  reading 
is  a  painful  process,  tedious  and  dis¬ 
couraging,  a  truly  frustrating  experi¬ 
ence  from  which  the  pupil  tries  in 
every  way  to  escape. 

One  reason  advanced  for  the  greater 
difficulty  boys  have  in  learning  to  read 
compared  with  girls  is  their  lag  in 
learning  the  refinements  of  language 
for  social  communication. 

The  following  cases  illustrate  a  lan¬ 
guage  retardate  who  had  a  struggle 
learning  to  read  and  a  “matchee”  with 
good  language  ability  who  learned  to 
read  easily  and  whose  interest  in  read¬ 
ing  continued  to  grow  beyond  the  pri¬ 
mary  years. 

The  Case  of  J. 

J.,  nine-years,  ten  months  of  age 
was  referred  for  diagnostic  study  by 
his  mother  because  of  her  concern  and 
that  of  the  school  principal  over  the 
boy’s  slow  progress  in  reading,  lan¬ 
guage  and  spelling  since  the  first 
grade.  Xot  all  the  details  of  the  case 
will  be  reported  here,  but  those  that 
relate  primarily  to  the  learning  handi¬ 
cap  at  school. 

Doth  the  parents  are  native  born 
Americans,  the  mother  of  native  stock 
for  several  generations,  the  father  des¬ 
cended  from  Czecho-Slovakian  emi¬ 
grants.  According  to  the  mother,  the 
father  can  speak  “Bohemian,  but  Eng¬ 
lish  is  the  language  used  at  home.” 
Both  the  parents  are  high  school 
graduates.  The  father  is  a  business 
school  graduate  and  works  as  an 
accountant.  There  are  no  other  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  family. 

According  to  the  mother’s  report,  J. 
was  slow  in  learning  to  talk.  lie  was 
three  years  of  age  before  he  could 
really  speak  as  to  be  understood.  Be¬ 
fore  that  “the  language  simply 
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wouldn’t  come”  although  he  tried  very 
hard  to  speak.  When  he  first  began 
to  talk  he  tended  to  stutter,  but  he  does 
not  stutter  now  though  his  speech  is 
still  hestitant.  Even  now  the  boy  does 
not  talk  as  freely  as  boys  of  his  age. 

J.  shows  a  typical  boy’s  interest  in 
sports  and  is  popular  with  boys  be¬ 
cause  of  this  interest.  He  plays  ball 
every  day  after  school.  When  his 
chums  come  over  to  his  home  they  chat 
about  their  school  life  and  sports  but 
J.  remains  silent. 

The  boy  entered  kindergarten  in  his 
present  school  at  the  age  of  5  years,  2 
months.  Since  the  first  grade  all  his 
reports  have  indicated  slow  progress 
in  learning  reading,  writing  and  spell¬ 
ing.  At  present  (Grade  IV,  spring  of 
the  year)  the  teacher  reports  concern¬ 
ing  J.,  “Lacks  comprehension  of  any 
subject  matter  presented  in  class. 
Can’t  read  in  a  second  reader.  No 
spelling  sense  at  all.  Irresponsible  in 
class  and  on  the  playground.  Must 
have  constant  supervision.” 

The  mother  attributes  J.’s  reading 
difficulty  to  his  having  “missed  up” 
on  phonics  in  the  first  grade.  During 
the  boy’s  first  year  in  school  his  mother 
took  him  to  Florida  for  a  month’s  stay, 
not  realizing,  as  she  said,  how  much 
this  absence  would  affect  his  school 
work. 

The  boy  was  referred  to  a  remedial 
specialist  in  the  school  over  a  year  ago 
for  study  of  his  learning  difficulties. 
At  that  time  he  was  given  an  indi¬ 
vidual  Binet  Mental  Test  and  a  series 
of  achievement  tests,  as  well  -  as  a 
check-up  for  any  sensory  defects. 
Nearly  a  year  later  he  was  given  a  re¬ 
check  with  the  Binet  test.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  these  tests  were  as  follows: 


Stanford  Binet  Test 

Age  8-7,  Mental  Age  7-8,  I.Q.  89 
Age  9-6,  Mental  Age  8-10,  I.Q.  93 
There  still  remained  some  doubt  as 
to  the  significance  of  these  results  in 
view  of  the  boy’s  language  retardation. 
The  boy’s  present  teacher  has  the  im¬ 
pression  that  even  allowing  for  J.’s 
low  verbal  skill  he  is  scarcely  as  cap¬ 
able  mentally  as  the  average  pupil  in 
the  class,  judging  from  his  responses 
in  every-day  situations.  He  gives  the 
impression  of  being  a  slow  learning 
youngster,  a  year  or  more  retarded  for 
his  age. 

The  physical  examination  showed  no 
evidence  of  bodily  handicap  or  sensory 
defects.  The  boy’s  tonsils  were  re¬ 
moved  last  year. 

Stanford  Achievement  Tests, 


Primary  Battery 
.  Age  8-11,  Grade  III 

Average  reading  age  6-11, 

Spelling  age  6-2, 

Arithmetic  computation  age  7-7, 

reading  grade  1.9 

spelling  grade  1.1 

arithmetic  computation  grade  2.6 


These  achievement  test  results  prove 
that  the  boy  is  more  successful  in 
arithmetic  than  in  the  other  skills,  but 
he  is  still  not  up  to  the  test  norms  nor 
the  average  of  his  class.  The  boy  has 
learned  something  of  practical  arith¬ 
metic  through  handling  money  given 
to  him  at  home  and  through  stamp 
sales  and  other  transactions  at  school. 
He  says  he  now  has  about  $10.00  saved 
.up  in  the  bank. 

J.  was  promoted  to  the  fourth  grade 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year 
in  spite  of  his  poor  achievement  be¬ 
cause  the  principal  favors  the 
“straight  promotion”  plan.  From  sev- 
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eral  remarks  the  boy  made  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  instructional  methods  at  his 
school  are  highly  formal  and  that 
there  are  few  opportunities  for  normal 
conversation  at  school. 

Diagnostic  Examination  and  Observation 

During  the  diagnostic  interview  and 
examination  J.  spoke  haltingly,  using 
single  words  or  broken  phrases  instead 
of  full  sentences.  He  would  make  a 
start  and  then  switch  to  another  at¬ 
tack.  His  laiiffuage  showed  many 
errors  in  verb  tenses  and  in  other 
grammatical  forms.  Often  he  supple¬ 
mented  his  efforts  to  speak  with  ges¬ 
tures  and  he  scowled  while  speaking. 
It  cost  him  considerable  effort  to  speak, 
his  attempts  were  awkward  and  hesi¬ 
tant  and  the  result  was  infantile  for 
his  age,  more  like  the  language  of  a 
six  or  seven-year-old.  In  talking  about 
his  activity  interests  he  said,  “I  used 
to  had  a  wagon.” 

Q.  What  do  you  like  to  do  in  spare 
time  ? 

A.  Skating,  um-skating.  Echo 
Lake.  I  just  go*^  skates  for  Christmas. 

Q.  Do  you  ride  a  bicycle  ? 

A.  I  used  to.  I  was  riding  this 
way  (gestures)  and  I  fell  and  I  hit 
my  head.  That  iron  thing.  I  still 
got  a  scar. 

The  boy  had  difficulty  attempting 
to  relate  what  he  did  last  summer. 
Sometimes  he  was  slow  at  understand¬ 
ing  the  examiner's  questions.  He 
usually  paused  to  think  before  trying 
to  frame  an  answer.  At  the  question 
of  spelling  he  replied,  “Xot  good  at 
it.”  This  answer  checked  with  his  in¬ 
ability  to  spell  the  name  of  his  school, 
“Linden,”  and  his  street,  “Tenth.” 
He  was  unable  to  spell  several  of  the 
simple,  common  words  dictated  to  him. 
H  is  spelling  ability  is  too  slight  for 
him  to  do  any  context  writing. 


During  the  examination  period,  J. 
was  asked  to  read  material  from  stand¬ 
ard  reading  texts  of  several  difficulty 
levels.  He  read  a  simple  primer  with 
few  errors,  but  be  had  more  difficulty 
with  a  primer  and  little  success  with 
an  easy  first  reader.  Words  such  as 
“wants”  and  “is”  caused  him  trouble. 
On  a  series  of  primary  diagnostic 
reading  tests  his  rating  was  somewhere 
in  the  middle  of  Grade  I  in  word  pro¬ 
nunciation,  phonics  and  paragraph 
reading.  He  has  a  very  limited  sight 
vocabulary, — certainly  not  over  50 
words.  Even  simple,  common  words 
he  had  difficulty  pronouncing  correct¬ 
ly  and  they  seemed  to  hold  little  mean¬ 
ing  for  him.  He  was  unable  to  read 
for  thought  units  beyond  primer  level. 

Bemedial  Training  Becommendations 

Remedial  recommendations  which 
were  made  were  carried  out  in  subse¬ 
quent  individual  remedial  training. 
The  recommendation  was  made  that 
first  of  all  the  boy  should  have  help 
and  practice  in  improving  his  language 
expression.  The  remedial  worker  was 
advised  to  have  him  relate  experiences 
of  daily  life,  incidents  in  the  day’s 
events,  and  to  record  these  expressions 
to  provide  material  for  the  first  re¬ 
medial  reading  lessons. 

The  stories  J.  dictated  to  his  teacher 
were  written  down,  the  language  was 
smoothed  out,  the  material  was  typed 
and  given  to  the  boy  for  practice  in 
reading.  Then  the  stories  were  mount¬ 
ed  in  a  large  scrap  book  accompanied 
by  pictures  the  boy  drew  or  collected 
and  mounted.  The  stories  J.  com¬ 
posed  with  the  teacher’s  help  com¬ 
prised  the  bulk  of  his  reading  ma¬ 
terial  at  first. 

As  soon  as  the  boy’s  language  im¬ 
proved  he  was  taught  to  write  and 
spell  so  that  he  could  begin  to  record 
the  ideas  he  was  expressing  for  him- 
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self.  He  learned  the  same  vocabulary 
in  reading,  context  writing  and  spell¬ 
ing.  His  stock  of  word  meanings  and 
his  oral  vocabulary  were  built  up.  In 
reading,  his  sight  vocabulary  was  built 
up  before  much  work  with  word  an¬ 
alysis  was  done  through  the  use  of  his 
own  story  material  at  first  and  later 
with  easy  books. 

All  this  work  was  tedious  for  J.  at 
first,  but  he  gradually  improved  as  a 
result  of  this  related  language  arts 
training  program. 

Safeguarding  Reading  Achievement 

through  Interrelating  Instruction  in 
Language  Arts 

The  best  recipe  for  prevention  of 
reading  disability  is  to  provide  inter¬ 
related  instruction  in  the  language 
arts.  Suggestions  are: 

1.  In  the  child’s  first  year  at  school 
spend  more  time  on  the  development 
of  his  oral  language  and  less  time  on 
formal  reading  lessons. 

2.  Provide  meaningful  learning 
experiences  at  school  related  to  the 
things  children  like  to  think  and  talk 
about  that  they  will  also  be  interested 
in  reading  and  writing  about.  Then 
the  reading  lessons  are  not  apt  to  be 
“over  the  children’s  heads.”  They  will 
be  doing  the  reading  they  need  for 
their  studies  instead  of  lessons  im¬ 
posed  uniformly  on  the  entire  class. 

3.  S})end  some  of  the  time  usually 
given  to  reading  drill  on  related  lan¬ 
guage  work  both  in  regular  instniction 
and  in  remedial  work. 

4.  Make  use  of  all  instructional 
aids  that  will  improve  the  pupils’  com¬ 
prehension  and  use  of  oral  language, 
— film  strips,  recordings,  dramatiza¬ 


tion,  discussion,  demonstration,  excur¬ 
sions. 

5.  Arrange  for  some  reading  les¬ 
sons  based  on  material  the  children 
themselves  have  written  under  the 
teacher’s  supervision.  This  material 
is  apt  to  be  related  to  the  child’s  in¬ 
terest  and  on  the  level  of  his  own 
speaking  vocabulary. 

6.  Before  making  assignments  in 
texts  or  selecting  texts  for  pupils, 
check  the  materials  for  readability  in 
terms  of  language  difficulty  and  child 
interest  and  then  check  them  in  turn 
against  the  child’s  tested  or  observed 
linguability. 

7.  Individualize  reading  instruc¬ 
tion  through  small  group  work,  organ¬ 
izing  groups  on  the  basis  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  linguistic  skill,  reading  level, 
social  traits  and  interests. 

8.  Work  at  language  development 
simultaneously  in  reading,  oral  lan¬ 
guage  and  context  writing.  Do  not  re¬ 
quire  slow  readers  to  work  with  a  spell¬ 
ing  vocabulary  above  their  reading  vo¬ 
cabulary  level.  Give  these  slow  learn¬ 
ers  more  practice  in  context  writing 
to  reinforce  the  learning  of  words  met 
in  reading.  Use  manuscript  style 
writing. 

9.  Make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
linguability  of  slow  learners  and  build 
up  their  linguistic  skills  in  the  areas 
in  which  they  are  weak.  Pay  close  at¬ 
tention  to  the  language  growth  of  all 
slow  leaders.  Work  on  language  im¬ 
provement  should  be  included  in  every 
pupil’s  remedial  reading  program. 

10.  In  selecting  texts  for  inter¬ 
mediate  and  upper  grade  pupils  choose 
the  newer  books  with  lighter  vocabu¬ 
lary  load  and  those  that  have  glossaries 
explaining  the  meanings  of  new  words. 
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Reading:  A  Focal  Point 

in  the  Curriculum* 

By  J.  CONRAU  SEEGERS 
Dean,  Teachers  College,  Temple  University, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 


YOU  have  been  studying  in  an  in¬ 
tensive  way  the  topic  which  has 
been  assigned  to  me  as  a  theme. 
Yo\i  have  heard  talks  by  people  who 
are  authorities  in  the  field,  and  dis¬ 
cussions  by  members  of  this  group  of 
registrants  who  are,  themselves,  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  field  of  reading.  In  the 
circumstances,  there  is  little  if  any¬ 
thing  that  I  can  add.  I  do  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  expertness  in  the  field  of  read¬ 
ing,  and  accordingly  I  speak  to  you 
only  from  the  viewpoint  of  one  who 
has  for  over  a  quarter  of  century  been 
interested  in  the  general  problem  of 
the  teaching  of  language. 

I  would  like  to  comment  upon  the 
topic  given  me.  It  is  true  that  reading 
is  a  focal  point.  But  we  must  be  sure 
to  remember  that  a  focal  point  is  the 
center  of  something  else,  and  I  would 
like  to  begin  at  the  periphery  and  then 
w’ork  toward  the  center. 

Purpose 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  reading,  in  addition  to 
being  a  complex  act,  is  undertaken 
with  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  these 
purposes  should  govern  the  nature  of 
the  reading.  Let  us  consider  some  of 
these  purposes  briefly,  and  illustrate 
them  with  reference  both  to  subject 
fields  and  to  types  of  school  activity. 

*  Presented  at  the  Annual  Institute  on 
Pa.,  January  31,  1949. 


Obviously,  one  purpose  is  simply  to 
acquire  skill  in  the  mechanics  of  word 
recognition.  This  you  have  discussdd 
at  some  length  this  week.  But  after 
the  “mechanical”  skills  have  been  ac¬ 
quired  they  must  be  employed  differ¬ 
ently  and  for  different  reasons. 

One  manifest  reason  is  to  secure  in¬ 
formation.  There  are  several  skills  in¬ 
volved  in  this,  and  we  should  see  to  it 
that  children  are  given  instruction  and 
practice  in  these  skills.  For  example 
there  are  times  when  we  wish  to  read 
in  order  to  know  exactly  how  to  do 
something.  That  requires  careful, 
slow,  meticulous  reading — often  re¬ 
reading.  It  is  easy  to  think  of  ex¬ 
amples  in  the  lives  of  adults  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  need  for  this  kind  of  reading. 
The  housewife  and  her  cookbook,  the 
workman  with  his  specifications,  and 
the  taxpayer  trying  to  interpret  the 
curious  language  written  in  Washing¬ 
ton  are  cases  in  point.  There  are  re¬ 
latively  more  opportunities  for  direct¬ 
ing  pupils  to  this  kind  of  reading  in 
high  school  than  in  the  elementary 
school,  especially  if  we  think  only  in 
terms  of  organized  subject  matter. 
But  if  the  elementary  school  curricu¬ 
lum  is  free  and  elastic,  and  if  the 
teacher  has  imagination  as  well  as  a 
state  certificate,  opportunity  is  easy  to 
arrange.  I  am  thinking,  for  example, 
Reading,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia, 
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of  that  sixth  jfrade  class  in  which  a 
number  of  the  boys  and  girls  were 
building  a  model  airport,  complete 
with  electric  lights,  hangars,  station, 
and  model  planes.  At  the  time  of 
this  visit  the  boys  were  particularly 
concerned  about  the  lighting  system. 
They  were  contemplating  using  dry 
cells,  but  one  of  them  wrote  me  the 
next  week  to  let  me  know  that  they 
had  learned  from  some  article  or  book 
they  had  used  that  they  could  use  a 
transformer  effectively. 

I  recall  a  class  taught  by  one  of  our 
graduates  somp  years  ago.  It  was  a 
hard  class  to  handle,  because  it  was 
comjxised  of  disciplinary  and  failure 
problems.  It  was  a  so-called  ungraded 
room,  with  about  twenty  pupils  en¬ 
rolled.  The  school  was  a  very  con¬ 
servative  school,  with  the  most  pedes¬ 
trian  type  of  organization  and  teach¬ 
ing,  but  this  girl  was  told  that  she 
might  follow  a  free  program,  because, 
according  to  the  superintendent’s  exact 
w’ords,  ‘‘You  can’t  do  that  class  any 
harm  or  very  much  good  anyway.  So 
go  ahead  and  try  those  progressive 
methods.” 

This  is  not  the  time  to  tell  all  that 
was  done,  but  one  of  the  projects  un¬ 
dertaken  was  to  prepare  and  care  for 
a  flower  bed  along  one  side  of  the 
school  yard  fence.  The  children  and 
the  teacher  planned  the  bed  after  read¬ 
ing  catalogues  ard  guides,  to  see  which 
flowers  grew  taller  and  should  be  in 
the  rear,  which  would  make  good  bor¬ 
der  plants,  how  the  soil  should  be  pre¬ 
pared,  how  the  seeds  should  be  plant¬ 
ed,  and  what  other  steps  should  be 
taken.  The  result  of  this  undertaking, 
as  well  as  that  of  others,  was  the 
accomplishment  of  considerable  pur¬ 
poseful  reading,  great  stimulation  of 
interest,  and  very  considerable  growth. 


That  growth  included  measurable 
growth  in  reading.  Incidentally  the 
interest  in  the  school  grounds  helped 
greatly  in  reducing  the  number  of 
broken  windows  and  other  acts  of 
vandalism  in  which  this  class  had  in¬ 
dulged  regularly  as  a  means  of  self- 
expression  before  this  girl  took  hold  of 
the  class.  But  that  is  a  side  issue. 

And  then  the  case  of  George  comes 
inevitably  to  mind.  When  I  became 
principal  of  this  school  I  found  that 
George  w’as  beginning  his  third  year 
in  the  third  grade,  after  a  leisurely  so¬ 
journ  in  grades  one  and  two.  That,  I 
found  from  the  records  before  school 
opened.  So  I  looked  up  George  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  week  of  school.  He 
was  over-age,  of  course.  He  was  a 
tough  little  fellow  wdth  a  family  back¬ 
ground  not  exactly  conducive  to  intel¬ 
lectual  pursuits.  He  was  inclined  to 
be  a  bully.  And,  it  was  stated,  he 
could  not  express  himself,  and  he 
couldn’t  read.  I  watched  a  rt*dding 
lesson  during  which  the  story  of  the 
Hare  and  the  Tortoise  was  dramatized. 
George  was  the  hare,  because  he  could 
run  fast,  and  his  assignment  was  to 
pretend  he  was  catching  a  little  fat 
girl,  who  was  the  tortoise.  He  was 
bored  to  death,  and  I  was  too.  That 
afternoon  I  saw  George  play  baseball, 
and  he  was  good.  The  next  day  I 
called  him  into  the  office  and  asked 
him  a  question  about  a  baseball  rule 
that  truly  puzzled  me.  It  was  the  in¬ 
field-fly  rule. 

“Got  a  Spaulding  Guide?”  asked 
George.  I  gave  him  one,  and  he  read 
and  explained  that  rule  perfectly.  He 
was  reading  with  a  purpose.  And  it 
may  also  be  said  that  on  the  baseball 
field  he  had  little  difficulty  expressing 
himself.  He  knew  the  rules  of  games 
because  he  wanted  to  know  what  they 
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■were.  Why  could  not  the  school  have 
found  that  out  ?  They  said  he  could 
not  read. 

Another  purpose  for  reading  is  to 
secure  general  information.  All  of  us 
have  much  of  that  to  do,  and  can  read¬ 
ily  recall  that  within  this  category  fall 
several  kinds  of  skills.  Sometimes  we 
skim  a  passage,  to  see  if  we  want  to 
go  back  and  read  it  carefully.  Fre¬ 
quently  we  have  to  consult  indices  or 
tables  of  content.  Often  we  consult 
bibli(^raphical  aids,  such  as  The 
Reader's  Guide.  Often  we  have  to  try 
to  reconcile  conflicting  statements,  or 
ask  ourselves  if  the  author  has  sup 
plied  any  evidence  for  statements  he 
has  made.  These  and  other  skills  we 
have  to  teach,  and  the  gullability  of  a 
large  section  of  the  public  indicates 
that  we  have  not  taught  them  too  effec¬ 
tively  to  generations  gone  by.  Perhaps 
it  is  an  attitude  as  much  as  a  skill 
which  prompts  a  reader  to  ask  for  evi¬ 
dence,  and  demand  authority  for 
statements.  Certainly  the  reader’s  in¬ 
telligence  is  a  factor.  But  granted  in¬ 
telligence.  the  attitude  can  be  fostered 
or  neglected,  and  the  skills  involved 
can  be  developed. 

Here  again,  the  matter  of  purpose 
has  to  be  stressed.  Moreover,  pupils 
must  be  directed  to  references  which 
are  within  their  capacity.  It  is  futile 
to  direct  elementary  or  high  school 
youngsters  to  books  which  they  cannot 
understand,  and  it  is  just  as  futile  to 
direct  them  to  isolated  passages  which, 
read  out  of  context,  supply  nothing  but 
verablistic  responses  which  pupils  may 
cite  or  recite  glibly  without  any  un¬ 
derstanding  whatever  and  totally  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  conscious 
thought.  Childien  are  not  the  only 
offenders,  nor  are  unintelligent  adults. 
How  many  times  have  we  heard  teach¬ 


ers  begin  by  saying  “Dewey  says,”  and 
continue  by  telling  part  of  what 
Dewey  says.  And  how  many  times 
have  we  college  teachers  had  students 
misquote  passages  from  articles  to 
which  we  have  referred  them,  or  quote 
an  early  edition  of  a  book  which  con¬ 
tains  errors  an  author  has  corrected  in 
a  later  edition. 

Implications:  Materials 

This  is  full  of  curricular  implica¬ 
tions.  If  a  school  depends  upon  single 
texts,  comparative  reading  is  out  of  the 
question.  If  children  arc  not  allowed 
to  pursue  challenging  situations  which 
arise  currently,  valuable  motivation  is 
lost.  Fundamentally,  much  of  this 
kind  of  reading  should  be  motivated 
intrinsically.  The  problem  concern¬ 
ing  which  a  child  reads  should  be  real 
to  him,  not  real  only  to  the  teacher  or 
to  the  persons  who  originally  put  up 
the  curriculum  in  Mason  jars,  to  be 
opened  at  stated  intervals.  It  also  re¬ 
quires  library  resources.  !Most  of  us 
prefer  a  school  library,  but  room 
libraries  will  suffice.  One  of  the  en¬ 
couraging  signs  of  the  times  is  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  schools  are  buying  indi¬ 
vidual  volumes,  rather  than  sets  of  a 
few  l)ooks.  It  is  encouraging,  too,  to 
see  how,  in  many  schools,  the  books 
in  classrooms  represent  a  range  of 
reading  difficulty,  so  that  good  readers 
and  slow  readers  can  both  be  accommo¬ 
dated.  And  it  is  encouraging 'to  see 
how  good  teachers,  who  know  their 
children,  can  direct  particular  children 
to  particular  Iwoks,  not  sending  the 
girl  with  third  grade  reading  ability 
to  a  source  which  would  challenge  a 
seventh-grade  child.  It  is  encourag¬ 
ing  also  to  see  that  many  school  admin¬ 
istrators  and  many  school  boards  are 
realizing  that  this  good  teaching  and 
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understanding  of  children  are  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult  if  classes  number  forty  or 
more  children. 

Study  Type  Beading 

We  must  recognize  some  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  children  encounter  in  under¬ 
standing  this  truly  sttidy  type  of  read¬ 
ing,  ^lany  of  the  texts  j)repared  for 
children,  in  the  social  studies  especial¬ 
ly,  are  difficult  reading.  They  are 
written  very  compactly.  They  pre¬ 
sent  new  concepts  with  staggering  fre¬ 
quency.  They  are  often  deficient  in 
illustration,  both  verbal  and  pictorial. 
The  topics  presented  are  often  far  re: 
moved  from  reality,  as  far  as  children 
are  concerned.  They  are  full  of  high 
level  abstractions.  The  vocabulary  is 
often  technical,  and  introduces  many 
semantic  difficulties.  These  semantic 
difficulties  are  by  no  means  all  matters 
of  multiple  dictionary  meanings. 
Many  of  them  are  “labelling”  difficul¬ 
ties  and  the  like.  Either  the  child  or 
the  book  believes  that  all  people  use 
the  word  in  question  as  he  uses  it.  For 
example,  think  of  words  like  Democra¬ 
cy  or  Russian. 

I  remember  distinctly  that,  when  I 
was  a  boy,  patriot  always  meant  to  me 
an  American  who  fought  the  British, 
British  always  meant  someone  who 
fought  and  oppressed  Americans,  In¬ 
dians  were  always  associated  with  tor¬ 
ture,  I  got  the  impression  from  Black 
Beauty  that  carters  and  teamsters  were 
always  brutal,  and  from  fairy  tales 
that  all  princess^es  and  most  women 
were  beautiful,  intelligent,  sensitive, 
kind  and  in  all  aspects  lovable.  That 
is,  all  except  old  women.  Years  and 
experiences  have  taught  me  that  none 
of  these  concepts  is  invariably  true. 

I  do  not  hold  that  we  should  teach 
all  children  all  meanings  of  all  words. 


Nor  do  I  believe  that  Semanticists 
hold  the  key  to  health,  peace,  power, 
and  the  good  life.  But  I  do  think 
teachers  ought  to  be  conscious  of  pa¬ 
tent  semantic  pitfalls  like  baseless  gen¬ 
eralizations,  labels,  d(^matic  defini¬ 
tion,  metaphor,  multiple  meaning,  and 
many  others.  And  we  should  instruct 
children  to  be  waiy  of  them,  as  their 
years  and  stature  permit.  We  should 
be  sure  that  they  know  what  they  mean 
by  the  words  they  use,  and  read. 

All  of  this,  you  see,  goes  far  beyond 
word  recognition,  and  the  other  me¬ 
chanics  of  reading. 

I  think  likewise  we  should  teach 
children  how  and  when  to  skim  and 
read  rapidly,  and  how  and  when  to 
read  slowly  and  cautiously.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  testing  movement 
many  of  us  likely  did  a  great  deal  of 
damage  by  insisting  upon  speed  and 
more  speed.  No  one  with  any  com¬ 
mon  sense  reads  his  contract  rapidly. 
And  a  child  should  be  taught  that  after 
skimming  indicates  that  there  is  ma¬ 
terial  in  a  passage  that  is  pertinent  for 
him,  he  should  re-read  the  passage  with 
attention  and  care,  and  find  out  pre¬ 
cisely  what  is  said. 

The  need  for  this  kind  of  reading 
pervades  the  curriculum.  Parenthet- 
icallv  may  I  suggest  that  it  virtually 
shouts  the  necessity  of  building  vo¬ 
cabulary.  W’^e  have  all  seen  examples 
of  good  and  bad  teaching  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  In  my  memory  are  contrasted 
that  junior  high  school  teacher  who 
for  three  years  referred  eighth  graders 
to  a  book  which  a  local  college  had  dis¬ 
carded  as  a  history  text  too  difficult 
for  freshmen,  and  that  other  junior 
high  school  teacher  whom  I  have  seen, 
time  after  time,  refer  students  to  speci¬ 
fic  books  on  a  multitude  of  subjects, 
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knowing  what  was  best  in  her  library 
for  each  of  them. 

Then  there  was  that  class  in  what 
was  called  remedial  reading,  where  all 
of  the  children  in  a  sixth  grade  were 
using  the  same  workbook  type  ma¬ 
terial,  because  they  all  needed  remed¬ 
ial  reading  and  this  book,  it  was 
alleged,  struck  the  average  of  the  class. 
I  contrast  that  with  the  careftil,  meti¬ 
culous  selection  of  materials  for  cor¬ 
rective  work  which  a  well  trained 
teacher  would  employ. 

To  mention  two  other  examples  of 
good  w’ork,  let  me  speak  of  that  school 
I  visited  recently,  in  which  a  group  of 
sixth  grade  pupils  were  preparing  a 
study  of  the  contributions  of  the 
negro.  This  was  a  negro  school.  I 
sa  /  a  dozen  books  in  active  use  while 
I  pas  in  that  room.  The  children  wel¬ 
comed  me  into  their  group,  but  when 
the  teacher  came  over  one  girl  asked 
her  not  to  come  at  that  time.  “This 
is  not  good  enoi’gh  for  you,  yet,”  she 
said.  Those  children  were  really 
W’orking. 

Just  last  week,  I  visited  a  fifth 
grade  in  which  committees  were  w’ork- 
ing  cooperatively  on  a  topic,  and 
counted  eleven  different  books  which 
two  committees  were  consulting  at  that 
moment.  In  that  room  the  teacher 
regularly  asks  children  to  comment 
and  express  opinions  about  discrepan¬ 
cies  they  meet  when  they  read  what 
more  than  one  author  says  about  a  sit¬ 
uation,  and  in  the  short  time  that  I 
was  there  I  heard  her  on  two  occasions 
pay  particular  attention  to  what  cer¬ 
tain  words  m^ant  in  the  setting  in 
which  they  were  met.  These  children, 
as  is  the  case  in  all  good  classrooms, 
were  also  given  practice  in  presenting 
summaries  of  what  they  had  read,  in 


supplying  paragraph  headings  and 
titles,  in  preparing  simple  outlines. 

One  area  in  which  we  often  neglect 
this  kind  of  careful  attention  to  read¬ 
ing  is  arithmetic.  We  often  forget  the 
vocabulary  of  arithmetic.  We  too  fre¬ 
quently  rely  upon  general  reading  to 
develop  ability  to  read  problems.  The 
two  are  by  no  means  the  same.  Some 
years  ago,  in  analyzing  the  test  scores 
of  a  school  sytem  I  found  that  problem 
reading  and  general  reading  scores 
were  correlated  in  the  order  of  about 
.4,  when  computation  scores  were  held 
constant.  Buswell  and  John  (1)  and 
others  have  {winted  out  the  specific 
problem  of  the  vocabulary  of  arithme¬ 
tic,  and  the  need  of  helping  children 
to  understand  both  the  technical  term¬ 
inology  of  the  subject  and  the  myriad 
of  semi-technical  terms  used  in  prob¬ 
lems. 

There  is  a  semantics  of  arithmetic, 
also.  Two  and  two  are  not  always 
four.  When  we  go  into  algebra, 
geometry’  and  trigonometry  this  matter 
of  mathematical  semantics  becomes 
even  more  important. 

Vocabulary 

I  hinted  at  the  problem  of  vocabu¬ 
lary  difficulties.  There  have  been 
many  studies  of  the  vocabularies  of 
history,  geography,  history  tests  and 
so  on,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  review 
them  here.  But  I  would  like  to  cite 
just  a  few  findings  from  two  master’s 
theses  developed  here  some  years  ago. 

In  one  Miss  Ruth  Trauck  tested 
children  in  several  states  by  asking 
them  to  write  their  meanings  for 
w’ords  selected  from  textbooks.  (3)  Al¬ 
together  several  hundred  words  were 
included.  They  were  broken  into  lists, 
and  at  least  fifty  children  (sixth- 
grade)  responded  to  each  list.  Only 
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four  children  of  the  above-average  in¬ 
telligence  group  of  fifty  or  more  knew 
the  word  abolition.  Less  than  half 
knew  absorb.  Several  confused  abund¬ 
ance  and  bunion.  No  one  could  ex¬ 
plain  accession.  Even  agriculture  was 
hard  to  explain.  Circumnavigate  and 
commoner  were  missed.  Common- 
wealth  (Penna.  is  a  commonwealth) 
was  very  difficult.  Corrosion,  corrup¬ 
tion,  foothill,  isolation,  watershed,  sur¬ 
plus,  stockade,  to  select  just  a  few, 
were  frequently  confused. 

Katherine  Marcotte’s  study  was  un¬ 
dertaken  to  determine  why  inherently 
good  stories  with  historical  back¬ 
ground  were  not  chosen  by  children 
when  they  selected  library  books.  (2) 
One  assumption  was  that  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  was  too  difficult.  To  test  this 
hypothesis  320  words  were  selected 
from  fifteen  books  and  presented  to  a 
group  of  children,  to  see  what  they  un¬ 
derstood  from  these  words.  Some  of 
the  words  were  no  longer  in  current 
use,  but  were  essential  to  understand¬ 
ing  the  period  of  history  which  the 
story  depicted.  The  reading  ability 
of  the  children  ranged  from  fourth  to 
ninth  grade.  The  IQ’s  ranged  from 
70  to  129.  The  children  were  asked 
first  to  read  the  books  from  which  the 
words  were  taken.  No  book  was  read 
by  fewer  than  70  children. 

Phrases  or  words  like  the  following 
were  frequent  sources  of  difficulty. 
“The  ship  stood  in  to  shore.”  “A 
feather  tick,”  “Encumbered,”  “Mona¬ 
stery,”  “Duoblet,”  “Put  a  fascinator 
on  her  head,”  “They  travelled  tongue 
to  gate,”  “A  seemly  gown,”  “Zest  for 
living,”  “Semi-geometrical  in  shape.” 
(This,  by  the  way,  one  child  said 
meant  “a  person  with  a  very  plump 
figure,”)  “Caulk  the  seams,”  “Boxed 
the  compass.” 


Abstractions,  figurative  expressions, 
and  iinusual  descriptive  words  occa¬ 
sioned  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.  Many 
words  were  either  confused  or  identi¬ 
fied  with  common  words  which  they  re¬ 
sembled.  Yet  the  children  did  say 
that  they  liked  many  books  which  did 
include  difficult  words,  and  common 
words  found  in  expressions  often 
colored  the  interpretation  of  the  whole 
expression.  Miss  Marcotte  did  find, 
however,  that  vocabulary  difficulty  was 
often  a  hindrance  to  enjoyment. 

Recreational  Reading 

Another  purpose  for  reading  is  that 
of  pure  enjoyment,  or  recreation.  In 
doing  this  kind  of  reading  we  employ 
different  sorts  of  emphases.  We  may 
hi'  particularly  interested  in  the  plot, 
or  in  character  development,  or  in  ex¬ 
citing  action,  or  in  psychological  in¬ 
sight.  Or  we  may  be  interested  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  author’s  use  of  words.  AH 
of  these  are  legitimate. 

We  may  read  in  pursuit  of  hobbies, 
or  simply  to  extend  our  store  of  gen¬ 
eral  information.  The  purpose  of  the 
dilettante  is  just  as  legitimate  as  that 
of  the  serious  scholar,  but  the  methods 
of  reading  are  different.  We  should 
recognize  these  differences  and  provide 
instruction,  opportunity,  and  stimuli 
in  accordance. 

I  have  often  felt  that  our  current 
neglect  of  oral  reading  interferes  seri¬ 
ously  with  certain  types  of  develop¬ 
ment.  It  intereferes  with  developing 
audiences.  It  also  interferes  with  a 
pupil’s  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of 
language,  and  an  understanding  of  a 
fine  author’s  nice  sense  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  the  choice  of  words. 

Bead  aloud,  or  have  read  aloud  to 
you,  some  of  the  noble  prose  of  the 
King  James  version  of  the  Bible. 
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Start  with  Isaiah,  or  with  one  of 
Paul’s  epistles.  Read  slowly,  and 
with  emphasis,  and  see  how  those  pass¬ 
ages  live. 

Or,  read  poetry.  Most  poetry  sim¬ 
ply  cannot  be  appreciated  in  its  ful¬ 
ness  if  it  is  not  read  aloud.  Just  to 
cite  a  few  random  examples,  which 
come  to  my  mind  quickly  because  they 
are  among  my  favorites,  read  Shelley’s 
Time,  Walt  Whitman’s  Pioneers, 
Noyes’  Victory  Ball,  Lanier’s  Song  of 
the  Chattahoochee,  Byron’s  Maid  of 
Athens,  Browning’s  Caliban  Upon 
Setebos  or  some  of  his  dramatic  mono¬ 
logues.  You  understand  them  and  like 
them  better  yourself  for  the  experi¬ 
ence,  and  if  your  reading  is  even  fair, 
so  will  the  people  who  hear  you. 
Especially  children. 

Oral  reading  also  provides  clues  as 
to  how  well  the  reader  understands  his 
passage.  His  emphasis  and  stress,  his 
pauses,  his  accent,  even  his  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  his  bodily  behavior,  all  let  you 
know  if  he  reads  with  understanding 
and  feeling  or  otherwise. 

We  need  more  oral  reading  in  up¬ 
per  grades,  and  more  people  listening 


to  oral  reading  in  those  grades.  But 
it  should  involve  true  audience  situa¬ 
tions.  If  the  audience  knows  the  pass¬ 
age,  if  the  audience  is  not  listening 
to  find  out  what  comes  next,  most  of 
the  benefit  is  lost. 

Summary 

So,  what  I  have  tried  to  say  is  first 
to  agree  with  the  person  who  assigned 
this  topic  that  reading  is  a  focal  point 
in  the  curriculum.  But  I  have  tried 
to  suggest  that  we  must  go  far  beyond 
the  mere  mechanics  of  reading  if  we 
are  to  give  reading  due  importance. 
We  must  think  of  purpose,  of  the  area 
in  which  we  read,  of  the  attitudes 
which  are  engendered,  of  the  whole 
curriculum  which  must  be  served.  If 
I  had  an  hour  more,  I  would  use  it  to 
discuss  that  curriculum.  I  would  say 
that  these  multiple  purposes  of  read¬ 
ing  cannot  be  served  if  that  curricu¬ 
lum  is  fixed,  inflexible,  determined  in 
advance,  and  I  would  say  much  more 
about  that.  But  suffice  it  to  say  now, 
I  repeat  that  reading  is  certainly  a 
focal  point  which  well  merits  the  days 
this  conference  devotes  to  it  each  year. 
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The  Hardest  Reading 
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WHAT  is  the  hardest  reading  in 
the  world  ?  The  answer  to  any 
question  in  the  realm  of  let¬ 
ters  must  in  the  end  turn  out  to  be  a 
personal  answer;  and  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  involves  a  superlative,  as  this  one 
does,  the  likelihood  is  that  only  a  few 
specialists  in  the  same  field  will  agree. 
Of  a  literary  critic,  specialists  in 
mathematics  and  physics  will  demand 
fiercely,  “Have  you  ever  tried  New¬ 
ton’s  Principiaf”  or  “Einstein  on  re¬ 
lativity?”  Philosophers  will  scoff, 
“There  is  nothing  in  your  so-called 
creative  literature  to  match  the  intrica¬ 
cies  of  Kant’s  Critique  of  Pure  Reason 
or  Spinoza’s  Ethics.”  There  are  doubt¬ 
less  many  books  in  the  social  sciences 
that  are  tough  nuts  to  crack,  and  so 
there  are  in  ail  the  other  disciplines. 
Yet  it  would  be  cowardly  to  take  re¬ 
fuge  in  an  extreme  limitation  of  the 
field.  A  physics  text  which  was  used 
in  the  Navy  during  World  War  II  was 
prefaced  by  the  resounding  statement 
that  Newton’s  invention  of  the  differ¬ 
ential  calculus  was  the  supreme 
achievement  of  the  human  mind.  It 
did  not  hedge;  it  did  not  say,  “Of 
course  this  is  only  the  personal  belief 
of  the  author,”  or  “This  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  applying  only  to  science.”  It 
said,  “This  is  the  supreme  manifesta¬ 


tion  of  the  human  mind  in  any  field, 
discipline,  or  mode  whatever.”  If 
possible,  our  answer  should  be  a  great, 
smashing  generalization  like  that. 

What  Makes  Reading  Difficult? 

It  is  necessary  to  begin  with  some 
basic  analysis.  What  makes  reading 
difficult  ?  Obviously,  any  or  all  of  the 
factors  which  enter  into  it :  the  subject 
itself;  the  man  who  is  writing  about 
that  subject,  who  is  only  human,  and 
whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
medium  of  communication  have  hu¬ 
man  limits.  The  third  factor  of 
course  is  the  reader,  who  is  still  more 
vulnerable,  since  he  is  the  receiving 
set  in  the  process  of  verbal  thought- 
communication,  and  may  suffer  from 
the  mental  and  emotional  equivalents 
of  poor  tubes,  imperfect  tuning,  or 
static.  A  moment’s  reflection  on  the 
ramifications  of  even  the  simplest  sub¬ 
ject,  the  limitations  of  the  best  writer 
and  the  ablest  reader,  and  the  infinite 
variability  of  words  themselves,  can 
make  the  reading  process  seem  like 
what  it  really  is — a  miracle.  For  any 
one  of  these  four  basic  factors  is  com¬ 
plex  and  unpredictable  enough  to  ruin 
the  whole  process. 

And  there  are  four  other  factors, 
still  less  predictable  than  these — if 
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that  be  possible — affecting  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  writer  and  of  the 
reader.  These  raise  the  chances  of 
misunderstanding  to  astronomical 
height.  I  mean  of  course  the  phases 
or  levels  of  consciousness  recognized 
by  modern  philosophers  like  Benedetto 
Croce:  (1)  the  aesthetic,  the  level  of 
sensation;  (2)  the  logical,  the  level  on 
which  sensations  and  reflections  are  re¬ 
duced  to  order  and  sequence;  (3)  the 
utilitarian,  the  level  of  relatively  im¬ 
mediate  practical  action;  and  (4)  the 
moral,  the  level  of  action  conditioned 
by  some  ideal  set  up  by  the  reason  and 
the  will.  Even  in  a  piece  of  writing 
as  nearly  perfect  as  it  can  be:  on  a 
subject  capable  of  being  understood  by 
a  majority  of  readers  of  normal  intel¬ 
ligence;  by  a  writer  who  knows  so 
much  about  the  subject  that  he  can  put 
it  in  simple  terms  instead  of  technical 
and  confusing  ones — a  writer,  more¬ 
over,  whose  expository  style  is  simple, 
well  organized,  and  clear;  and  even  if 
we  grant  a  reader  of  better  than  aver¬ 
age  intelligence,  intensely  interested 
in  the  subject,  and  well  prepared  to 
learn  what  the  writer  has  to  tell  him — 
even  with  a  communications  set-up  as 
perfect  as  this,  the  basic  phychological 
factors  can  profoundly  modify  what 
actually  comes  across. 

Aesthetic  Factor 

Take  the  aesthetic  factor,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  Suppose  that  for  a  particular 
writer  the  subject  has  an  aesthetic 
value  which  it  does  not  have  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  reader.  That  writer,  if  he 
could  see  what  was  going  on  in  that 
reader’s  mind,  would  be  profoundly 
disappointed.  Suppose  again,  as  fre¬ 
quently  happens,  that  the  writer  has 
no  command  of  the  niceties  of  style  to 
match  his  appreciation  of  the  aesthetic 


value  of  his  subject.  Suppose  he  re- 
I)eats  words  w’ithout  knowing  that  he 
does  so,  employs  riming  words  without 
hearing  them,  and  unconsciously  uses 
harsh-sounding  phrases.  Suppose  that 
the  reader  is  of  the  old-fashioned  type 
who  cannot  read  without  listening  to 
the  sound  of  the  words  in  his  mind’s 
ear.  An  element  of  aesthetic  dislike 
is  bound  to  upset  the  very  quality  of 
aesthetic  appreciation  that  the  author 
hoped  to  command. 

Logic  Factor 

The  logical  factor,  potent  though  it 
is,  is  the  one  least  likely  to  cause  diffi¬ 
culty  in  a  set-up  such  as  we  are 
describing.  But  the  utilitarian  and 
moral  factors  may  affect  it  disastrous¬ 
ly.  To  take  the  simplest  possible  ex¬ 
ample,  suppose  the  subject  is  a  purely 
scientific  one  for  which  no  use  has 
been  as  yet  devised,  and  that  the 
writer  glories  in  this  fact,  glories  in 
the  tnith  of  what  he  has  to  say,  sim¬ 
ply  because  it  is  truth ;  and  takes  the 
still-not-quite-outmoded  scientific  atti¬ 
tude,  “This,  gentlemen,  is  a  fact.  I 
thank  God  that  no  earthly  use  has 
been  discovered  for  it.”  Suppose  that 
the  reader  on  the  other  hand  has  a 
utilitarian  bias.  The  reader’s  eventual 
criticism  would  not  make  our  set-up 
sound  so  ideal  as  we  thought  it  was. 
He  would  say,  “This  is  a  very  clear 
piece  of  writing,  it  is  well  organized 
and  written  in  simple  language.  I  un¬ 
derstand  it  perfectly  well.  But  what’s 
the  use  of  it  all  This  fellow  not 
only  hasn’t  any  use  to  suggest  for  it, 
he  seems  to  be  glad  that  it  hasn’t  any 
use.  He  is  probably  living  in  his 
laboratory  as  though  it  were  an  ivory 
tower.  Well,  it’s  nice  work  if  you 
can  get  it,  but  not  for  me.”  College 
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professors  become  inured  perforce  to 
this  type  of  failure. 

Moral  Factor 

The  complex  and  infinitely-varied 
level  of  moral  apprehension  may  be 
the  most  disastrous  of  them  all.  To 
return  for  a  moment  to  our  scientific 
article:  suppose  it  is  on  a  subject  such 
as  birth  control  or  the  sterilization  of 
the  unfit,  and  that  the  writer’s 
approach  to  it  is  purely  socio-medical, 
whereas  for  the  reader  the  moral  and 
religious  implications  are  paramount. 
Our  ideal  set-up  again  falls  short.  The 
article  would  have  to  In?  prefaced  by 
a  piece  of  persuasion  designed  to 
break  down  the  reader’s  resistence  to 
the  ideas,  a  piece  of  persuasion  so  deli¬ 
cate  and  sensitive,  yet  so  powerful, 
that  quite  possibly  the  writer  of  the 
article  would  not  himself  be  capable  of 
writing  it.  Yet  without  it  the  reader 
may  be  literally  incapable  of  absorb¬ 
ing  the  ideas  set  forth. 

An  example  of  this  kind  of  blocking 
familiar  to  the  present  writer  is  the 
effort  of  an  orthodox  Shakespearean  to 
read  the  writings  of  those  who  believe 
that  Francis  Bacon  or  the  Earl  of  Ox¬ 
ford  wrote  the  plays  usually  attributed 
to  William  Shakespeare.  Some  of  the 
writers  in  this  field  of  literary  heresy 
are  undoubtedly  men  of  the  highest  in¬ 
telligence,  and  highly  skilled  in  the 
presentation  of  ideas;  and  of  course 
the  traditionalist  likes  to  think  of  him¬ 
self  as  an  ideal  reader  of  such  ma¬ 
terial,  since  he  has  spent  most  of  his 
adult  life  teaching  himself  to  read  and 
studv  Shakespeare.  But  when  he  sits 
down  to  a  book  of  this  kind,  his  moral 
resistance  blocks  any  ability  he  might 
otherwise  have  to  appreciate  the  writ¬ 
er’s  intelligence  and  command  of  style. 
To  him  it  appears  as  though  the  writer 


had  manufactured  his  subject  out  of 
next  to  nothing,  and  he  cannot  help 
asking  himself  whether  the  writer  does 
not  know  this.  If  he  does  know  it,  he 
cannot  but  be  suspected  of  using  his 
intelligence  and  his  command  of  words 
for  a  selfish,  immoral  purpose.  It  will 
be  supposed  that  he  makes  some  money 
out  of  it,  or  that  it  gives  him  a  sense 
of  bii^y-ness  and  of  power.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  does  not  know  that 
he  is  manufacturing  a  subject  out  of 
next  to  nothing,  the  orthodox  reader 
will  say  that  he  must  be  out  of  his 
mind.  In  either  case,  the  net  result 
will  be  that  a  book  or  article  by  an  in¬ 
telligent  and  stylistically  accomplished 
writer  is  rendered  unreadable  by  the 
moral  factor. 

Meaning  and  Appreciation 

But  enough  has  now  been  said  about 
the  difficulty  of  reading  in  general. 
Wo  set  out  to  look  for  a  particular 
kind  of  reading  which  may  be  describ¬ 
ed  as  the  hardest  reading  in  the 
world.  We  have  discovered  that!  we 
shall  have  to  make  the  reader  in  our 
ideal  set-up  still  more  ideal  by  freeing 
him  from  aesthetic,  utilitarian,  and 
moral  blocks,  and  that  we  must  look 
for  our  hardest  reading  in  the  simplest 
of  our  worlds,  the  world  of  logic.  Is 
there  a  kind  of  writing  which  has,  or 
has  had,  a  clear  and  unmistakable 
meaning,  which  meaning  we  can  not 
get,  not  because  the  reading  in  itself 
is  either  obscure  or  unacceptable,  but 
simply  because  some  force  (which  we 
can  only  assign  to  the  world  of  logic 
since  it  does  not  belong  to  any  of  the 
other  three)  has  placed  that  meaning 
forever  beyond  our  reach  ? 

Lovers  of  creative  literature  will 
doubtless  be  surprised  at  the  proposal 
to  look  for  the  hardest  reading  of  the 
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world  in  the  world  of  logic,  rather  than 
in  that  of  aesthetics.  Most  jjeople  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  hardest  thing  to  get  out 
of  reading  is  aesthetic  appreciation, 
rather  than  meaning.  But  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  meaning  and  appreciation  is  a 
very  interesting  point.  How  far  is 
aesthetic  appreciation  dependent  upon 
meaning  ^  This  is  probably  the  most 
personal  part  of  the  present  discus¬ 
sion.  and  the  writer  fears  it  may  also 
be  old-fashioned.  According  to  a  re¬ 
cent  newspaper,  an  old-fashioned 
American  is  one  who  criticizes  the  gov¬ 
ernment  because  it  gives  away  seeds. 
Perhaps  an  old-fashioned  English 
teacher  is  one  who  cannot  appreciate 
a  piece  of  writing  aesthetically  unless 
he  understands  it,  too.  Take  a  fami¬ 
liar  e.xample,  William  Morris’s  “Two 
Red  Roses  Across  the  !^[oon.”  ^lany 
a  present-day  reader  will  declare  that 
this  is  one  of  his  favorite  19th  cen¬ 
tury  poems,  and  I  will  not  deny  that 
it  has  some  kind  of  charm,  however 
difficult  to  analyze.  But  it  does  not 
satisfy  me  aesthetically  because  I  do 
not  understand  what  it  means.  In  the 
first  three  stanzas  Two  Red  Roses 
Across  tht  Moon  is  the  title  of  a  song. 
But  in  the  fourth  stanza  it  becomes 
simply  the  refrain  of  the  poem.  In 
the  fifth  stanza  the  knight  says  it  to 
himself  as  he  goes  into  battle  and  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  it  is  a  battle  cry. 
In  the  next  to  the  last  stanza,  however, 
the  knight’s  lips  are  pinched  to  kiss  at 
the  noon,  two  red  roses  across  the  ^ 
moon.  Has  it  now  become  a  symbol  of  | 
the  lady  whom  he  left  ?  Of  course  ex¬ 
planations  have  been  offered.  One  is 
that  Two  Red  Roses  Across  the  !Moon 
was  a  conventionalized  design  repre¬ 
senting  a  Saracen  shield  with  its 
crescent  and  two  great  splashes  of 
Christian  blood  across  the  crescent. 


Or  the  whole  mystery  can  be  explained 
away  as  James  McNeil  Whistler  ex¬ 
plained  his  paintings  to  the  lady  who 
said,  “Mr.  Whistler,  I  have  never  seen 
a  sunset  like  the  one  in  your  painting.” 
Whistler  ireplied,  “No,  madiam,  but 
don’t  you  wish  you  could?”  If  the 
lady  answered  yes  (we  don’t'  know 
what  she  actually  said)  then  Whist¬ 
ler’s  answer  was  perfect. 

All  we  dare  insist  on  is  that  there 
be  aesthetic  satisfaction.  To  say  that 
Morris’s  poem  is  mysterious,  unreal, 
fantastic  is  not  enough.  I  cannot 
appreciate  it  aesthetically,  for  the 
music  or  the  mood  or  what  you  will, 
because  I  do  not  understand  the  differ¬ 
ent  ways  in  which  the  phrase  (Two 
Red  Roses  Across  the  Moon)  is  used. 
Simple  and  lilting  though  it  is,  the 
poem  is  not  easy  reading  for  me.  And 
so  we  arrive  at  a  tentative  general 
definition:  the  hardest  reading  in  the 
world  is  reading  in  which  aesthetic 
appreciation  is  called  for;  in  which 
appreciation  is  dependent  upon  mean¬ 
ing  ;  in  which,  judging  by  the  author’s 
general  practice,  there  ought  to  be  a 
clear  and  satisfying  meaning,  but  in 
which  the  meaning  is  by  accident  or 
the  operation  of  some  natural  force, 
forever  denied  to  us. 

Difficult  Concepts 

Now  a  meaning  may  be  elusive  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  difficult  meaning.  In 
Shelley’s  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauiy, 
for  example,  the  meaning  is  obviously 
a  rarefied  one.  A  poet  is  almost  by 
definition  a  man  who  gets  tremendous¬ 
ly  excited  over  something  that  most 
people  can  hardly  feel.  By  intellec¬ 
tual  beauty  Shelley  means  ideal  beauty, 
the  thing  that  Keats  was  talking  about 
in  his  Ode  On  a  Grecian  Um,  the 
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Platonic  idea  of  beauty,  beauty  which 
endures  forever  because  it  is  of  the 
mind  and  of  the  spirit,  rather  than  of 
the  senses;  beauty  of  the  general  sort 
that  Agnes  St.  Vincent  Millay  meant 
when  she  wrote  “Euclid  alone  has 
looked  on  beauty  bare.”  But  most  of 
us  are  not  such  Platonists  as  that;  and 
so  when  Shelley  says 

“The  awful  shadow  of  some  unseen 
Power 

Floats  though  unseen  among  us .  . . 

Dear  and  yet  dearer  for  its  mys¬ 
tery.” 

it  is  natural  enough  for  a  great  many 
people  simply  to  say,  “I’m  out  of  my 
depth.  What  is  he  talking  about?” — 
though  Shelley  himself  tells  us,  with 
every  appearance  of  sincerity,  that 
“the  poem  was  composed  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  feelings  which  agitated  me 
even  to  tears.”  But  most  readers  who 
w’ould  give  themselves  to  a  few 
thoushtful  rereadings  of  his  Hymn 
would  in  the  end  find  that  they  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  intellectual  beauty 
through  Shelley's  words.  And  they 
would  feel  perfectly  sure  that  it  was 
real  and  clear  to  him. 

It  is  quite  different  with  Swin¬ 
burne’s  Hertha. 

“I  am  that  which  began ; 

Out  of  me  the  years  roll. 

Out  of  me  God  and  man ; 

I  am  equal  and  whole. 

God  changes  and  man  and  the  form 
of  them  bodily; 

I  am  the  Soul.” 

Our  encyclopedia  tells  us  that 
Hertha  was  the  Teutonic  goddess  of 
the  earth.  Swinburne  said,  “Of  all  I 
have  done, I  rate  Hertha  highest  as  a 
single  piece,  finding  in  it  the  most  of 
lyric  force  and  music  combined  with 


the  most  of  condensed  and  clarified 
thought  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal 
compressed  and  concentrated  into  the 
poem.”  Most  readers  would  disagree 
with  him  utterly  and  say  that  Hertha 
is  not  the  best  of  his  poems,  because 
they  fail  to  understand  it  at  all.  Their 
suspicion  is  that  Swinburn  tried  to 
concentrate  too  much  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  poem,  and  ended  with  a  con¬ 
ception  which  is  too  confusing  to  be 
satisfying.  Here  then,  though  part  of 
the  difficulty  may  have  been  in  the 
subject,  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in 
Swinburne’s  failure  to  define  his  cen¬ 
tral  idea  clearly  enough  before  he 
started  to  write.  His  line-by-line  pres¬ 
entation  is,  as  he  himself  feels,  magni¬ 
ficent. 

In  other  words,  then,  we  may  find 
aesthetic  appreciation  hard  when  the 
subject  is  difficult,  or  when  the  writer 
has  not  conceived  it  as  clearly  as  he 
should  have  before  starting  to  write. 
Again,  the  writing  may  be  uncom¬ 
municative.  In  our  examples  from 
Shelley  and  Swinburne,  the  presenta¬ 
tion  is  flawless.  But,  as  we  of  the 
twentieth  centurv'  well  know,  we  have 
types  of  writing  to  contend  with  in 
which  the  presentations  are  not  flaw¬ 
less,  but  deliberately  unconventional 
or  even  wilfully  obscure.  To  return 
for  a  moment  to  our  comparison  of  a 
radio  broadcast,  the  analogue  in  radio 
is  called  “jamming.”  Some  modern 
writers  “jam”  their  own  broadcasts, 
through  willful  eccentricity,  or  through 
boredom  with  conventional  methods,  or 
as  a  cheap  device  to  attract  attention, 
or  for  other  reasons  which  only  psy¬ 
chopathic  examination  could  properly 
analyze. 

Style 

A  rather  mild  example  of  mere 
eccentricity  is  found  in  the  supposedly 
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diflScult  poems  of  Gerard  Manley  Hop¬ 
kins.  Take  for  example  the  lyric  en¬ 
titled  “Carrion  Comfort.” 

“Xot,  I’ll  not.  carrion  comfort,  Des¬ 
pair,  not  feast  on  thee; 

Xot  untwist — slack  they  may  be — 
these  last  strains  of  man. 

In  me,  or,  most  weary,  cry  /  can  no 
more.  I  can; 

Can  something,  hope,  wish  day,  not 
choose  not  to  be. 

“But  ah,  but  O  thou  terrible,  why 
wouldst  thou  rude  on  me 
Thy  wring-world  right  foot  rock  ? 

Lay  a  lionlimb  against  me  ?  Scan 
With  darksome  devouring  eyes  my 
bruised  bones?  and  fan. 

Oh  in  turns  of  tempest,  me  heaped 
there;  me  frantic  to  avoid  thee 
and  flee?” 

This  is  difficult,  though  far  from  im¬ 
possible,  reading,  not  so  much  because 
the  ideas  are  difficult  as  because  the 
style  is  extremely  individual.  The  use 
of  the  adjective  as  noun  in  “O  thou 
terrible,”  while  familiar  enough  to 
Latinists,  gives  us  a  moment’s  pause. 
Rude  for  rudely  is  a  little  confusing; 
the  strange  adjective  “wring-world”; 
the  questionable  denotation  of  rocTc; 
the  unusual  phrase  “turns  of  tempest” 
all  these,  together  with  the  interrupted 
or  inverted  word  order,  make  this  far 
from  easy  going.  And  yet  from  the 
whole,  which  Hopkins  himself  called 
“a  sonnet  steeped  in  blood,”  there 
emerges  a  picture  of  a  man  at  the 
mercy  of  despair,  yet  clinging  to  some 
spark  of  hope  and  of  courage,  a  pic¬ 
ture  that  is  deeply  moving.  Perhaps, 
in  such  an  instance,  the  very  difficulty 
of  getting  the  meaning  adds  to  the 
aesthetic  appreciation.  Other  writers 
of  the  end  of  the  19th  century  are  fam¬ 


ous  for  their  difficult  style:  George 
Meredith,  Henry  James,  Robert 
Browning.  To  read  Hardy’s  Dynasts 
with  understanding  is  said  to  be  a 
whole  summer’s  job.  Browning’s  later 
poems  anticip.ited  James  Joyce  in 
being  so  obscure  that  guide-books  had 
to  be  issued  to  show  the  baffled  traveler 
his  way  around.  Of  one  of  his  i)oems, 
Sordello,  Browning’s  contemporary, 
Tennyson,  is  said  to  have  remarked 
that  out  of  the  whole  long  narrative,  he 
understood  only  two  lines  and  that 
neither  of  those  was  true.  He  said 
they  were  the  first  and  the  last  lines. 
Xow  the  first  line  of  Sordello  is  “Who 
will  may  hear  Sordello’s  story  told,” 
and  the  last  line  is  “Who  would  has 
heard  Sordello’s  story  told.”  If  this 
is  fair — and  we  can  hardly  doubt  the 
word  of  so  eminent  a  critic  as  Ten¬ 
nyson,  himself  a  poet — it  might  seem 
for  a  moment  as  though  we  were  very 
near  our  goal.  That  impression  is 
strengthened  when  we  read  in  Mrs. 
Orr’s  handbook  to  Browning’s  work 
that  even  to  her  Sordello  is  harder  than 
any  other  of  Browning’s  works,  that 
“it  presents  us  with  states  of  thought 
and  feeling  remote  from  common  ex¬ 
perience,  which  no  language  could 
make  entirely  clear”  and  that  “unfoi^ 
tunately  the  style  is  sometimes  in  it¬ 
self  so  obscure  that  we  cannot  judge 
whether  it  is  the  expression  or  the  idea 
which  we  fail  to  grasp.” 

But  no!  On  second  thought,  this  dis¬ 
qualifies  Sordello.  It  is  as  though 
Baedeker’s  guide  book  should  say, 
“Somewhere  in  the  center  of  Tibet  is 
the  monastery  of  Shang-ri-la.  Baede¬ 
ker  himself  has  never  been  able  to  get 
there.”  A  page  of  Chinese  is  the  hard¬ 
est  reading  in  the  world  to  a  man  who 
doesn’t  know  any  Chinese.  We  are 
looking  for  the  hardest  reading,  not 
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for  the  impossible.  Our  superlative 
difficulty  must  be  such  as  someone  at 
some  time  has  been  able  to  conquer, 
or  which  for  someone  at  some  time  did 
not  even  exist.  I  have  never  heard  of 
anyone  who  has  understood  and  en¬ 
joyed  Sordello.  Mrs.  Orr  goes  on  to 
say:  “It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  Mr. 
Browning  would  deprecate  the  idea  of 
any  excessive  labor  bestowed  on  this 
to  his  mind  immature  performance.” 
In  other  words,  this  may  have  been 
one  of  the  poems  about  which  Brown¬ 
ing  said,  “When  I  wrote  that  poem, 
only  God  and  I  knew  what  I  meant; 
now,  only  God  knows.”  At  any  rate. 
Browning  evidently  felt  that  it  was 
so  imperfect  as  not  to  be  worth  exces¬ 
sive  labor,  and  on  these  technical 
grounds  we  may  rule  it  out. 

Distortion 

Of  writers  who  distort  their  medium 
in  order  to  misrepresent  the  nature  of 
their  ideas,  recent  books  on  the  seman¬ 
tic  approach  to  reading  have  made 
sufficient  analysis  and  sufficient  fun. 
!Mr.  I  lay  aka  wa  in  Tjangtiage  in  Action 
and  Dr.  Altick  in  his  Preface  to  Criti¬ 
cal  Reading  have  ably  and  properly 
taken  apart  the  pretentious  lingo 
known  as  Gobbledygook,  used  in  office 
memorandums  and  press  releases  by 
the  “brain-trusters”  of  the  New  Deal. 
The  fine  art  of  saying  nothing  in  a 
great  many  words  as  practiced  by  poli¬ 
tical  speakers,  the  use  of  luscious  over¬ 
tones  in  advertising  copy,  and  the 
reassuring  tone  of  newspaper  reports 
on  American  military  defeats  and 
stock  market  crashes  have  all  been  an¬ 
alyzed.  Thanks  to  the  semanticists, 
we  all  now  recognize  the  basic  identity 
of  “The  retirement  of  the  American 
forces  to  previously  prepared  positions 
in  the  rear  was  accomplished  briskly 


and  efficiently.”  and  “American  army 
in  rapid  retreat;”  of  “The  Governor 
appeared  to  be  gravely  concerned  and 
announced  that  a  full  covering  state¬ 
ment  would  be  issued  in  a  few  days 
after  a  careful  examination  of  all  the 
facts,”  and  what  the  writer  really 
meant,  namely,  “The  Governor  was 
there;”  of  “The  Coroner,  after  com¬ 
pleting  his  investigation,  pronounced  it 
as  his  opinion  that  death  was  instan¬ 
taneous,”  and  “The  Coroner  said  the 
man  was  killed  instantly.”  The  writer 
who  distorts  his  medium  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  purpose  is  easy  enough  to  deal  with, 
once  we  see  what  his  purpose  is.  To 
read  such  writing  may  be  merely  tire¬ 
some,  or  amusing,  or  annoying,  de¬ 
pending  on  how  one  feels.  But  it  is 
hardly  difficult  for  any  other  reason. 
Let  us  turn  instead  to  three  writers 
who — though  each  of  the  three  can 
write  perfectly  well  in  conventional 
style  when  he,  or  she,  wishes  to — have 
distorted  their  own  medium  for  rea¬ 
sons  which  the  ordinary  person  can 
scarcely  even  understand. 

Take  for  the  first  example,  the  mod¬ 
ernistic  poet  E.  E.  Cummings,  who 
writes  the  equivalent  in  verse  of  that 
music  which  contains  no  harmony, 
those  surrealist  paintings  which  aban¬ 
don  conventional  design.  E.  E.  Cum¬ 
mings  deserts  such  things  as  punctua¬ 
tion,  syntax,  and  the  dictionary  mean¬ 
ings  of  words.  Many  years  ago  a — 
love-lyric? — of  his  appeared  in  a 
magazine.  It  had  no  title,  simply  the 
number  VII.  Perhaps  it  is  unfair  to 
quote  it,  for  the  poet  has  omitted  it 
from  his  collected  works,  surely  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  too  easy  to  under¬ 
stand.  But  I  have  read  it  many  times 
and  liked  it  better  each  time,  because 
I  caught  a  little  more  of  its  meaning. 
Before  I  die  I  expect  to  understand 
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the  whole  thing  and  enjoy  it  very 
miieh. 

Another  and  still  better  example  of 
a  writer  who  “jams”  his  own  broad¬ 
cast,  not  like  E.  E.  Cummings,  in  a 
humorous  spirit  of  rebellion  against 
convention  (Cummings  seems  to  be 
chiefly  interested  in  doing  everything 
his  English  teacher  told  him  not  to) 
but  in  a  genuine  effort  to  find  an  artis¬ 
tic  medium  for  the  communication  of 
what  had  hitherto  been  uneommunica- 
ble,  is  James  Joyce,  with  his  prevalent 
and  intricate  svmbolism  and  his  use 
of  the  stream-of-eonsciousness  method 
of  narration.  As  everyone  who  has 
tried  to  read  Tlysses  knows,  Joyce  is 
very  difficult  to  understand  sometimes. 
But  he  is  far  less  so  now  than  he  was 
in  1022,  when  his  gigantic  master¬ 
piece  first  appeared.  To  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  book  the  size  of  the  Xew  York 
telephone  directory,  whose  lucid  intci^ 
vals  are  so  well  worth  while  that  the 
world  will  puzzle  at  it  for  twenty- 
seven  years,  and  like  it  better  every 
year — welcoming  the  publication  of 
guidebook  after  guidebook  to  help  in 
understanding  it — is  a  feat  of  which 
few  men  have  ever  been  capable.  And, 
as  those  of  us  who  have  persisted  know, 
many  of  Joyce’s  tricks  and  manner¬ 
isms  are  quite  simple  to  fathom.  The 
famous  41-page  soliloquy  of  Molly 
Bloom  with  which  the  book  ends,  for 
example,  opens  with  a  paragraph  six 
pages  long,  in  which  there  is  scarcely 
a  capital  or  mark  of  piinctuation.  It 
looks  at  first  intolerably  confusing,  and 
sounds  even  more  so.  Molly  Bloom, 
wondering  where  her  husband  is, 
thinks : 

“Yes  because  he  never  did  a  thing 

like  that  before  as  ask  to  get  his 

breakfast  in  bed  with  a  couple  of 


eggs  since  the  City  Arms  hotel  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  laid  up  with  a  sick 
voice  to  make  himself  interesting  to 
that  old  Mrs  Riordan  that  he 
thought  he  had  a  great  leg  of  never 
left  us  a  farthing  all  for  masses  for 
herself  and  her  soul  greatest  miser 
ever  was  .  .  .” 

But  this  sounds  more  understand¬ 
able  than  it  looks.  There  are  f)eople 
who  talk  like  that,  and  by  putting  in 
points  of  suspension  here  and  there  to 
show  where  she  pauses,  we  get  a  per¬ 
fectly  intelligible  soliloquy.  On  the 
first  page  there  are  only  two  small  diffi¬ 
culties.  Molly  says  of  Mrs.  Riordan, 
“She  had  too  much  old  chat  in  her 
about  politics  and  earthquakes  and  the 
end  of  the  world  let  us  have  a  bit  of 
fun  first  Go<l  help  the  world  if  all  the 
women  were  her  sort  down  on  bathing 
suits  and  low  necks  of  course  no  one 
ever  wanted  he»*  to  wear.”  What  she 
was  going  on  to  say  was,  “No  one  ever 
wanted  her  to  wear  low  necks  and 
bathing  suits.”  !^^any  people  omit 
words  from  their  thoughts  and  even 
from  their  conversation  when  the 
words  are  clearly  supplied  by  the  con¬ 
text.  The  other  difficulty  comes  a  little 
later  on,  when  ^Molly’s  thoughts  revert 
to  her  husband.  She  says,  “Still,  I 
like  that  in  him  kind  to  old  women 
like  that  and  waiters  and  beggars  too 
he’s  not  proud  out  of  nothing  but  not 
always.”  This  is  a  little  more  elusive 
but  I  think  I  see  what  it  means.  Let 
us  suppose  that  Molly  is  thinking  of 
a  proverb,  like  “you  can’t  make  some¬ 
thing  out  of  nothing,”  or  “You  can’t 
make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow’s  ear.” 
Out  of  nothing  comes  nothing — but 
not  always,  “^fy  Leopold  is  of  low 
birth  but  he  has  some  of  the  instincts 
of  a  gentleman ;  he  is  polite  to  old 
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women  and  waiters  and  beggars.”  I 
admit  that  I  have  no  authority  for 
this  and  that  more  expert  readers  of 
Joyce  may  disagree  with  me.  But  it 
must  be  something  like  that.  I  admit 
also  that  there  are  greater  difficulties 
in  Ulysses  than  those  in  the  final 
soliloquy,  and  that  Ulysses  is  child’s 
play  compared  to  Finnegan’s  IFaAre. 
But  the  opposition  will  have  to  admit 
that  Joyce  is  gradually  yielding  to  the 
patient  interpretation  of  devotees  who 
have  learned  the  trick  of  holding  sev¬ 
eral  tangled  skeins  of  thought  and 
feeling  in  their  minds  at  once.  I  can¬ 
not,  then,  admit  modernist  poetry  nor 
stream-of -consciousness  novels  as  the 
most  difficult  reading  in  the  world. 

They  do,  however,  bring  to  mind 
another  writer  who  “jams”  her  owm 
medium  of  communication  almost  to 
the  point  of  making  it  sound  like  code. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  ^fiss  Gertrude 
Stein.  Without  professing  to  know 
much  about  her  work,  I  have  heard 
that  she  attaches  some  value  other 
than,  or  in  addition  to,  meaning  to  her 
words — pictorial,  say  some;  mathema¬ 
tical,  say  others ;  sometimes  one,  some¬ 
times  the  other,  say  a  third  group  of 
her  admirers.  If  this  is  so,  of  course, 
her  style  takes  on  the  full  aspect  of  a 
cypher,  which  only  the  initiate  can  de¬ 
code.  But  it  is  comforting  to  note 
that  some  people  do  have  the  key.  In 
his  recent  bibliography  of  Gertrude 
Stein,  Mr.  Julian  Sawyer  gives  a 
complete  interpretation  of  the  famous 
lyric  “Pigeons  on  the  grass  alas.” 

^Ir.  Sawyer  calls  it  a  lyrical  choral 
passage  and  a  perfect  example  of 
painting  as  literature.  He  takes  it 
apart  and  explains  it  word  by  word. 
Even  when  he  has  finishetl,  I  am  not 
sure  I  understand  all  of  “Pigeons  on 
the  grass  alas.”  It  still  seems  to  me 


to  have  the  Inscrutable  infantilism 
which  is  also  to  be  observed  in  certain 
modernist  drawings  and  paintings  in 
our  museums.  But  I  am  prepared  to 
admit  that  Mr.  Sawyer  gets  a  mean¬ 
ing  from  the  poem,  and  if  does,  of 
course  that  rules  it  out  as  the  hardest 
reading  in  the  world.  Somebody  can 
understand  it. 

Time  Distortions 

We  cannot,  therefore,  accept  as  the 
hardest  reading  in  the  world  any  kind 
of  writing  in  which  the  medium  is  dis¬ 
torted  by  the  author  himself  for  any 
reason.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the 
candidates  we  have  examined  and  re¬ 
jected  belong  to  the  comparatively 
modem  period  when  people  began  to 
be  interested  in  what  makes  reading 
hard  and  had  both  the  curiosity  and 
the  opportunity  to  ask  the  writer  what 
he  meant.  But  there  is  one  force 
which  can  distort  a  writer’s  medium 
beyond  recovery,  and  that  force  is 
time.  The  hardest  reading  in  the 
world  is  literature  in  one’s  own  lan¬ 
guage,  far  enough  back  so  that  time 
has  distorted  both  the  denotation  and 
the  connotation  of  words.  Such  writ¬ 
ing  is  of  necessity  also  so  far  back 
that  it  is  impossible  to  ask  the  writer 
what  he  meant.  In  other  words,  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  hardest  reading  for  a 
Frenchman  is  Old  French;  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  hardest  reading  I  have 
ever  encountered  is  certain  passages  in 
English  of  three  or  four  centuries  ago. 

A  very  few  examples  will  suffice. 
Take  first  a  group  in  which  time  has 
worked  its  disastrous  tricks  with  the 
connotations  of  key  words  in  certain 
passages  of  lovely  poetry.  There  is  a 
graceful  and  tender  love  poem  of  the 
seventeenth  century  which  appeals  in 
vain  to  the  aesthetic  appreciation  of 
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any  but  the  most  expert  reader.  The 
trouble  lies  in  the  first  line,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  which  is  “Chloe,  my  dear, 
you’ve  been  crying.”  What  it  says, 
however,  in  perfectly  good  seventeenth- 
century  English  is: 

Ah,  Chloe,  how  blubbered  is  that 
pretty  face. 

Precisely  what  was  the  connotation 
of  “blubbered”*  Was  it  a  little  comic 
even  then?  Xobody  knows.  We  shall 
never  know.  One  of  the  loveliest 
poems  ever  written  to  a  child  begins. 

Weep  not,  my  wanton,  smile  upon 
my  knee ! 

But  to  the  modern  reader,  this  con¬ 
jures  up  a  picture  of  a  man  holding 
an  abandoned  woman  in  his  lap,  and 
we  have  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to 
understand  “wanton”  as  playful,  so 
as  not  to  ruin  the  poem.  The  third 
jwem,  celebrating  the  joys  of  the  hum¬ 
ble  life  compared  to  that  of  princes 
and  capitalists,  a  beautiful  and  idyllic 
song,  has  one  of  its  finest  passages — 
unfortunately  near  the  end — shattered 
for  us : 

For  cares  cause  kings  full  oft  their 
sleep  to  spill, 

While  happy  shepherds  lie  and 
snort  their  fill. 

It  is  quite  usless  to  tell  the  modern 
reader  that  “snort”  is  the  Elizabeth¬ 
an  form  of  “snore,”  because  nowadays 
“snoring”  is  just  as  funny  as  “snort¬ 
ing.”  When  we  come  to  that  line,  we 
simply  snort  and  throw  the  poem  aside. 
These  are  small  matters,  to  be  sure; 
but  they  interfere  with  aesthetic 
appreciation,  and — my  point  is  this — 
nothing  can  be  done  about  them.  Mat¬ 
ters  of  denotation  are  still  more  seri¬ 
ous,  and,  unfortunately,  they  are  still 
more  numerous.  It  is  on  two  of  these 
that  I  should  like  to  rest  my  case. 


The  first  comes  from  Act  III,  Scene 
II  of  Shakespeare’s  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Juliet,  a  clandestine  bride,  is  awaiting 
the  secret  arrival  of  her  husband  for 
their  wedding  night.  She  waits  alone, 
and  w’e  hear  her  thoughts: 

Gallop  apace,  ye  fiery-footed  steeds. 

Toward  Phoebus’  lodging.  Such  a 
wagoner 

As  Phaeton  would  whip  you  to  the 
West, 

And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immedi¬ 
ately. 

Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-per¬ 
forming  night, 

That  runaway’s  eyes  may  wink 
(that  is,  close  and  stay  closed) 
and  Romeo 

Leap  to  these  arms  unheard-of  and 
unseen. 

Who  are  the  runaways  or  who  is  the 
runaway,  and  in  what  sense  are  they 
so  described  ?  There  is  little  likeli¬ 
hood  of  a  mistake  in  the  word  itself, 
since  all  the  early  editions  print  it 
with  only  the  slightest  variations  in 
the  spelling.  Apparently  at  the  time 
that  was  written  it  made  perfect  sense. 
Yet  modern  scholarship  has  been  pon¬ 
dering  over  it  for  two  centuries  and 
more,  and  has  produced  no  meaning 
that  everybody  can  accept. 

Asrain,  in  The  Tempest,  Caliban  is 
showing  his  friendship  for  Trinculo 
by  promising  him,  “Sometimes  I’ll  get 
thee  young  scamels  from  the  Rocks. 
Wilt  thou  go  with  me  ?”  It  is  the  cli¬ 
max  of  a  plea  from  the  depths  of  what¬ 
ever  heart  the  monster  Caliban  has. 
Scamels,  then,  must  be  something  very 
delicious.  But — what  are  they  ?  No¬ 
body  knows.  In  the  immortal  words 
of  the  elder  Dr.  Furness,  “What 
scamels  are,  or  are  not,  may  be  learned 
from  the  portentous  mass  of  notes  on 
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the  word,  extendin"  to  two  closely 
printed  pages,  wherein  there  has  been 
proposed  as  a  substitute  every  article 
of  food  known  to  man  which  begins 
and  ends  with  s,  from  shamoi^  to  sea- 
owls.  For  my  part,  I  unblushingly 
confess  that  I  do  not  know  what 
scamels  are,  and  that  I  prefer  to  re¬ 
tain  the  word  in  the  text,  and  remain 
in  utter,  invincible  ignorance,  (In 
other  words,  people  in  Shakespeare’s 
time  knew  perfectly  well  what  scamels 
were,  but  we  shall  never  know,  unless 
some  accident  as  fantastic  as  that 
which  has  hidden  their  identity  should 
happen  to  unveil  it.)  From  the  very 
beginning  of  the  play,  (Dr.  Furness 
goes  on)  we  know  that  the  scene  lies 
in  an  enchanted  island.  Is  this  to  be 


forgotten  ?  Since  the  air  is  full  of 
sweet  sounds,  why  may  not  the  rocks 
be  inhabited  by  unknown  birds  of  gay 
plumage,  or  by  vague  animals  of  a 
grateful  and  appetizing  plumpness  ? 
Let  the  picture  remain,  of  the  dashing 
rocks,  the  stealthy  freckled  whelp,  and, 
in  the  clutch  of  his  long  nails,  a  young 
and  tender  scamel!” 

But  this,  we  must  remember,  is  only 
a  tuneful  whistling  in  the  dark.  We 
still  cannot  read  that  passage;  we  don’t 
know  what  scamels  are.  The  combined 
efforts  of  all  the  minds  that  have  work¬ 
ed  on  the  reading  of  Shakespeare  have 
failed  to  find  out.  This,  and  hundreds 
of  lines  like  it,  are  to  me  the  hardest 
reading  in  the  world. 


Le  sure  to  consider  .... 

READING  WITH  PHONICS 

By  HAY  anJi  WINGO 

READING  WITH  PHONICS  presents  a  basic  method  of 
teaching  children  to  read.  The  material  is  designed  for  use 
in  grades  1—3,  but  may  be  used  at  any  grade  level  where 
reading  difficulties  are  encountered.  The  program  consists  of 
a  PUPIL’S  EDITION  and  a  TEACHERS’  EDITION  which 
gives  the  step-by-step  procedure  for  conducting  the  program. 
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The  Role  ^Semantics  in  a 

Secondary  School  Reading  Program* 

By  ROSEMARY  M.  GREEN 

Curriculum  Office,  PhiJadelphta  Public  Schools,  Board  of  Education, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


HOW  many  times  have  we  as 
teachers  been  brought  up  sharp 
by  the  realization  that  our  stu¬ 
dents  were  failing  to  accompany  us 
along  the  verbal  pathways  we  were 
treading  so  confidently  ?  How  often 
have  we  discovered  that  they  have  wan¬ 
dered  into  by-paths  leading  to  a  dead¬ 
end  devoid  of  meaning?  IIow  often,  in 
this  situation,  have  we  been  impatient 
guides  herding  our  students  back  to 
straight  and  narrow  path  with  a  sharp 
admonition  to  “listen  carefully”  or  to 
“pay  attention.”  If  the  solution  were 
that  simple,  there  would  be  little  need 
for  concern  about  learning  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  It  is  precisely  because 
we  know  that  this  is  not  the  answer 
that  this  paper  is  written. 

Beading  to  Learn 

In  the  past  so  many  learning  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  secoudaiy  schools  have  in¬ 
volved  reading  that  the  terms  have  be¬ 
come  almost  synonomous.  The  em¬ 
phasis,  moreover,  shifted  increasingly 
to  “reading  to  learn”  from  the  earlier 
aim  of  “learning  to  read.”  It  has  only 
been  in  the  fairly  recent  past  that  sec¬ 
ondary  school  people  have  begun  to 
realize  that  an  element  of  “learning  to 
read”  must  remain  in  many  of  the 
activities  planned  for  junior  and  sen¬ 
ior  high  school  students.  It  was  a 
realization  of  this  fact,  indeed,  that 

*  Presented  at  the  Annual  Institute  on 
Pa.,  January  31,  1949. 


influenced  the  decision  reached  in 
Philadelphia  late  in  1947  to  plan  a 
program  of  corrective  reading  in  the 
secondary’  schools.  The  hope  was  that 
much  might  be  accomplished  with  a 
selected  group  of  students  working 
with  trained  remedial  teachers  toward 
the  goal  of  learning  to  read  more  effi¬ 
ciently  and  effectively.  After  a  year 
of  expierimentation,  the  teachers  in  the 
program  can  honestly  point  with  pride 
to  the  results,  tangible  and  intangible, 
of  their  work  and  that  of  their  stu¬ 
dents. 

Though  it  is  always  dangerous  to 
attribute  success  in  any  activity  to  any 
one  factor,  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
a  due  regard  for  the  role  of  semantics 
in  reading  loomed  large.  Whether  or 
not  the  word  semantics  or  another  term 
is  used  to  describe  the  approach,  the 
end  result  of  any  program  in  which 
the  emphasis  is  upon  meaning  and 
concept  development  is  the  same.  The 
means  by  which  this  emphasis  was 
achieved  in  our  Philadelphia  program 
provides  the  material  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  this  article. 

Planned  Program 

The  secondary  school  teacher  who 
assumes  the  responsibility  for  carrj-- 
ing  out  a  program  of  corrective  read¬ 
ing  work  must  recognize  certain  basic 
facts  in  planning  to  make  use  of 
Reading,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia, 
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semantic  principles.  Some  of  these 
are: 

1.  The  important  role  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  work  of  the  secondary 
school  student. 

2.  The  diflScult  task  of  concept  de¬ 
velopment;  its  complexity  in  dealing 
with  adolescents. 

3.  The  semantic  needs  peculiar  to 
high  school  students;  the  versatility  re¬ 
quired  to  adapt  their  vocabulary  to  the 
differing  demands  of  various  subject 
fields. 

Though  a  recognition  of  these  facts 
by  the  teacher  is  necessary  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  step,  it  is  followed  by  the 
even  more  difficult  task  of  translating 
thought  into  action.  These  “self-evi¬ 
dent  tniths”  must  form  the  basis  of  a 
constructive  program  of  corrective 
work.  In  planning  such  a  program 
for  Philadelphia,  the  ideas  and  sug¬ 
gestions  of  manv  experienced  teachers 
were  used.  Since  teachers  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  adapt  these  ideas  and  gen¬ 
eral  plans  to  their  own  school  situa¬ 
tions,  the  actual  practice  might  vary 
considerably  from  the  following  pro¬ 
cedures. 

The  first  step  in  planning  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  particular  students  who 
have  been  selected  for  the  classes  is 
the  exploration  of  the  needs  of  the 
group.  Nothing  in  the  work  of  the 
term  can  have  meaning  for  either 
teachers  or  students  if  the  individual 
needs  of  the  group  have  not  been  clear¬ 
ly  defined  in  the  beginning.  Since  the 
teachers  of  these  corrective  classes  are 
fortunate  to  be  working  with  smaller 
numbers  of  approximately  fifteen  stu¬ 
dents  in  four  regular  periods  per  day, 
they  are  in  the  enviable  position  of 
being  able  actually  to  find  out  the  lan¬ 
guage  needs  of  each  student.  Much 
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as  their  colleagues  in  regular  classes 
might  want  to  do  a  similar  job,  the 
great  number  of  students  assigned  to 
them  daily  makes  the  task  manifestly 
impossible. 

In  this  area  of  needs,  we  find  that 
secondary  school  students  generally 
have  one  need  in  common  which  might 
be  more  clearly  stated  as  a  demand 
upon  them.  Each  boy  and  girl  faces 
the  many  problems  of  reading  in  the 
various  subject  fields  which  make  up 
the  usual  high  school  roster.  Since 
even  the  most  successful  reader  often 
finds  it  difficult  to  measure  up  to  all 
of  these  demands,  the  reading  class 
candidate  is  certain  to  need  a  great 
deal  of  specialized  help  in  aiding  him 
to  adapt  his  reading  to  various  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  the  role  of  the  reading 
specialist,  also,  to  discover  the  subject 
matter  field  which  presents  the  most 
difficulty  for  each  student  and  make 
provision  in  her  program  for  concen¬ 
trated  attention  in  that  area. 

In  addition  to  this  kind  of  “stock¬ 
taking”  at  the  beginning  of  the  term, 
the  reading  teacher  makes  use  of  all 
the  information  which  is  available  on 
previous  records  of  the  student.  This 
would*  include  medical  records,  reports 
of  individual  psychological  examina¬ 
tions,  and  counselor’s  records  as  well 
as  the  results  of  standardized  tests  in 
intelligence,  reading,  spelling,  mathe¬ 
matics,  etc.  Though  a  detailed  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  is  not  relevant  in  this 
paper  wherein  we  are  attempting  to 
define  the  part  which  semantics  plays 
in  a  good  reading  program,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  these  records  of  achieve¬ 
ment  should  not  be  minimized. 

Interest  Inventories 

A  further  exploration  of  needs  and 
one  which  more  clearly  bears  a  rela- 
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tionship  to  semantics  is  accomplished 
throujrh  the  administration  of  interest 
inventories.  If  this  type  of  question¬ 
naire  is  regarded  not  as  an  end  in  it¬ 
self  but  as  a  means  of  encouraging  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  values  can  be  great.  It  is 
often  in  the  course  of  such  informal 
talks  that  the  teacher  gets  much  im¬ 
portant  information  concerning  the  ex¬ 
periences  and  the  problems  of  her  stu¬ 
dents.  Through  this  understanding  of 
the  interests  of  her  group,  she  is  able 
to  plan  activities  which  will  be  mean¬ 
ingful  for  the  students.  For  example, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  observe  recent¬ 
ly  in  a  reading  class  where  fifteen  ma¬ 
ture  senior  high  school  boys  were  com¬ 
pletely  absorbed  in  the  various  books 
which  they  had  selected  for  inde}>end- 
ent  reading.  They  were  completely 
“lost  to  the  world”  as  they  read  avidly 
in  books  of  many  different  types  and 
degrees  of  difliculty.  It  was  hard  to 
believe  that,  in  a  previous  term,  these 
same  boys  were  the  reluctant  “non¬ 
readers”  of  an  English  class  where 
they  were  resisting  to  the  last  man  the 
efforts  of  the  t^^acher  to  interest  them 
in  life  in  England  in  the  Middle  Ages 
as  told  by  that  most  prolix  of  writers, 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  answer  to  the 
miracle  was  simple  intelligent  utiliza¬ 
tion  by  the  teacher  of  the  experiences 
and  interests  of  her  group  or,  in  other 
words,  an  application  of  a  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  semantics.  If  we  agree  that 
“there  is  no  substitute  for  experience 
since  it  forms  the  basic  concepts  of 
language,”  why  not  make  use  of  it  in 
our  teaching  ?  Why  not  encourage  our 
students  (particularly  those  who  have 
difficulty  in  reading)  to  begin  with 
that  kind  of  literature  which  has  mean¬ 
ing  for  them  because  of  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  their  experience?  Why  try  to 
force  them  to  attempt  novels  remote 


in  time  and  place  from  the  present, 
couched  in  difficult,  often  archaic,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  written  in  a  style  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  ?  Why  not  consider 
Dr.  Emmett  Betts’  famous  statement, 
“If  vou  can’t  do  it  low,  you  can't  do 
it  high  ?” 

Vocabulary  Development 

Another  phase  of  the  work  in  a  sec¬ 
ondary  school  reading  program  which 
demands  a  semantic  approach  is  that 
of  vocabulary.  This  one  word  em¬ 
braces  the  broad  field  of  concept  de¬ 
velopment,  of  word  meanings,  of  tech¬ 
nical  vocabularies  in  specialized  fields 
and  even,  in  a  modest  way,  of  phil- 
ologv'.  In  Philadelphia  we  have  tried 
always  in  planning  our  program  to 
state  clearly  the  need  for  work  in  this 
area.  Though  the  actual  development 
of  a  specific  program  is  the  resj)onsi- 
bility  of  the  reading  teacher,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  activities  would  probably  have 
a  place  in  it.  First,  an  exploration  of 
concepts.  There  is  nothing  more  re¬ 
warding  or,  sometimes,  more  startling 
at  all  school  levels  than  to  find  out  the 
meanings  which  children  attach  to 
w’ords  and  the  ideas  they  have  about 
them.  Adults  as  a  group  harbor  the 
mistaken  idea  that  children  under¬ 
stand  what  their  elders  say  to  them, 
even  though  a  few  minutes  of  thought¬ 
ful  consideration  would  prove  that 
supposition  false.  Since  the  highly 
complex  skill  of  language  takes  years 
to  develop  to  its  fullest  extent  we,  as 
grownups,  cannot  expect  children  and 
adolescents  to  operate  on  the  same 
level  a’  we  nor  to  be  as  proficient  in 
its  use.  In  addition,  we  must  I'ealize 
the  limitations  which  fewer  numerical 
years  place  upon  the  experience  which 
the  younger  group  brings  to  bear  upon 
the  in,,.ipretation  of  language.  A 
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word  which  to  U3  has  several  mean- 
ingrs,  various  connotations,  and  even 
finer  nuances  beyond  that  does  not  and 
cannot  have  the  same  meaning  in  a 
child’s  world  of  words.  No  teacher 
who  has  ever  explored  the  field  of  word 
meanings  with  her  students  needs  to 
have  this  point  belabored. 

The  ways  in  which  provision  for 
this  kind  of  word  study  can  be  made 
are  numerous.  They  range  from  the 
discussion  technique  described  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  to  more  formal 
kinds  of  word  study  such  as  structural 
analysis  with  its  attendant  learnings 
in  the  field  of  word  roots  and  affixes, 
all  phases  of  dictionary  work,  and  a 
studv  of  the  vocabularies  peculiar  to 
various  subject  fields.  In  the  latter 
connection,  our  teachers  have  found 
Luella  Cole’s  “Handbook  of  Technical 
Vocabulary”  invaluable.  Until  such 
time,  however,  as  the  teachers  of  social 
studies,  science,  mathematics,  etc.  not 
only  recognize  their  responsibilities  in 
this  area  of  vocabulary  development, 
but  actually  do  something  about  it  in 
their  teaching,  the  success  of,  our 
efforts  in  the  reading  classes  will  be 
limited. 

At  all  times  in  our  classes,  also,  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  clearing  up  vocabu¬ 
lary  difficulties  before,  not  after,  a 
reading  activity  begins.  It  is  usually 
very  easy  for  an  experienced  teacher 
to  “spot”  in  any  passage  the  words 
which  will  be  new  or  difficult  for  the 
particular  group  with  which  she  is 
working.  Time  is  taken  out  always 
for  a  presentation  of  these  words 
through  discussion,  through  the  use 
an^  application  of  word  analysis  tech¬ 
niques,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
through  a  consideration  of  the  word  in 
its  context.  The  use  by  the  student  of 
this  latter  technique  of  semantic  an- 
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alysis  is  of  utmost  importance  in  train¬ 
ing  him  to  recognize  shifts  in  mean¬ 
ings  of  words  and,  as  Walpole  says, 
“to  have  a  constant  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  context.”  Increasingly 
at  the  secondary  school  level  is  a  pupil 
aware  of  this  chameleon-like  quality 
of  the  words  of  our  language.  The 
teacher  of  the  reading  class  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  responsibility  for  work  with  her 
students  in  this  field  in  the  way  best 
suited  to  their  levels  of  achievement 
and  general  maturity.  She  also  tries 
to  have  the  student  see  the  relationship 
between  this  kind  of  activity  in  the 
reading  group  and  its  application  to 
his  other  school  work.  Experience  has 
shown  that  we  are  not  safe  in  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  students  will  be  conscious 
of  this  “carry-over”  unless  their  atten¬ 
tion  is  directed  to  it. 

Differentiated  Guidance 

Another  phase  of  a  good  reading 
program  which  has  semantic  implica¬ 
tions  is  the  provision  for  differentiated 
guidance.  The  term  itself  indicates 
that  concern  for  individualized  in¬ 
struction  which  is  the  very  core  of 
meaningful  learning  activities.  With 
the  smaller  classes  handled  by  the 
reading  teachers,  it  is  possible  to  know 
the  needs  of  the  individual  students 
and  make  provision  for  them.  In  one 
senior  high  school  class  which  I  have 
visited  frequently,  most  of  the  work 
is  done  on  this  individual  basis.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  working  at  all  times  on  those 
problems  which  are  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance  to  them  and  toward  goals 
which  they  have  helped  to  set  up  for 
themselves.  Though  I  would  not 
visualize  this  as  an  ideal  situation  for 
all  language  arts  work,  it  has  tremend¬ 
ous  advantages  for  older  adolescents 
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in  corrective  classes  who  are  nearing 
the  end  of  their  educational  careers. 

This  kind  of  a  differentiated  pro¬ 
gram  can  only  be  carried  on  as  the 
result  of  the  most  careful  planning  and 
organization.  It  pre-supposes  not  only 
a  plan  for  the  work  of  individual  stu¬ 
dents  but,  also,  a  comprehensive,  over¬ 
all  plan  for  the  general  pr<^ram  of  the 
week.  It  requires,  in  addition,  a 
teacher  who  knows  materials  and  who 
understands  th^  techniques  of  using 
them  with  groups  at  different  levels. 
To  these  factors  should  be  aded  a  care¬ 
fully  thought  out  plan  of  purposeful, 
directed  reading  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual  by  the  teacher-spe¬ 
cialist.  Where  this  happy  combina¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  and  skills  exists,  a 
student  is  assured  of  the  best  possible 
learning  situation  with  the  greatest 
possible  chance  for  growth  and  pro¬ 
gress. 

Expert  Teaching 

A  gootl  program  in  any  field  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  result  of  a  successful  com¬ 
bination  of  many  factors.  A  program 
of  corrective  reading  at  the  secondary 
school  level  places  a  premium  upon 
one  of  those  factors — namely,  expert 
teaching.  So  much  of  the  success  of 
such  a  program  depends  upon  the  rap¬ 
port  established  between  the  teacher 
and  the  adolescent  who  needs  her  help 
and  guidance  but  who  is  often  the  last 
to  admit  it  To  succeed  with  this  age 
group,  a  teacher  has  to  show  cause  and 
she  has  to  show  results  to  her  students. 


One  way  to  do  the  former  in  such  a 
w’ay  as  to  produce  the  latter  is  to  em¬ 
phasize  purposeful  activities  which 
have  real  meaning  for  the  adolescent, 
purposes  to  which  he  can  subscribe, 
and  activities  which  he  sees  a  reason 
for  doing.  What  more  natural  way 
to  bring  about  this  desirable  state  of 
affairs  than  to  place  the  reading  pro¬ 
gram  upon  a  semantic  basis,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  principle  that  stresses 
the  importance  of  meaning  in  lan¬ 
guage.  Whether  or  not  we  use  the 
technical  terminology  of  this  field  of 
study  is  unimportant  beside  the  great¬ 
er  concern  with  the  application  of  its 
principles  in  our  teaching.  Intelligent 
teachers  have  always  stressed  purpose, 
meaning,  and  experience  in  their  lan¬ 
guage  work  and  we  are  merely  focus¬ 
ing  attention  upon  desirable  practices 
through  attaching  a  name  or,  semantic- 
ally,  a  symbol,  to  them. 

Hugh  Walpole  in  his  book  entitled 
Semantics  made  matters  very  clear 
when  he  said  that  a  “study  of  seman¬ 
tics  profits  a  serious  reader  in  three 
w’ays : 

1.  He  will  understand  better  what 
he  hears  and  reads. 

2.  He  will  talk  and  write  more 
effectively. 

3.  He  will  think  more  accurately.” 

If  we  can  even  approximate  these 

aims  in  our  work  through  a  use  of  the 
semantics  approach  in  our  reading 
program,  we,  as  teachers,  will  feel 
more  than  amply  rewarded. 
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Radio  is  an  important  and  signi¬ 
ficant  part  of  the  environment  of 
all  children.  Research  studies 
all  over  the  United  States  prove  that 
boys  and  girls  listen  to  the  radio  on 
the  average  of  three  hours  a  day.  Ra¬ 
dio  listening  has  become  their  major 
form  of  entertainment,  and  often,  of 
information.  Studies  of  listening  pat¬ 
terns  reveal  that  children  enjoy  ad¬ 
venture  stories,  exciting  drama,  news, 
music,  and  the  comedy  and  variety 
programs  that  we  ordinarily  think  of 
as  adult  listening.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  today’s  youngsters  have 
never  lived  in  a  world  without  radio. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  sound-conscious 
generation,  and  that  condition  offers 
opportunities  to  and  problems  for  the 
teacher.  We  know  that  “reading  read¬ 
iness”  is  based  on  home  experiences, 
on  all  the  experiences  in  the  life  of 
the  child.  Radio  listening  is  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  home  life  and  makes  an 
important  contribution  to  “reading 
readiness.”  Therefore,  radio,  if  we 
use  it  wisely,  can  serve  as  an  ally  for 
the  teacher.  We  need  to  capitalize  on 
what  radio  is  doing,  and  use  it  as  a 
teaching  tool. 

The  use  of  radio  at  the  primary 
level  proves  that  in-school  listening  can 
motivate  reading  among  the  very 
young.  “Radioland  Express,”  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  primary  grades  broadcast  in 
Philadelphia,  presents  stories,  songs 
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and  poems.  A  lesson  in  “experience” 
reading  was  the  outcome  of  a  radio 
program,  in  that  series,  on  the  story  of 
the  “Churken  Doose.”  The  youngsters 
enjoyed  the  program,  talked  about  it 
enthusiastically  afterward,  drew  pic¬ 
tures  illustrating  the  story,  wrote 
about  what  they  had  heard,  and  then 
read  what  they  had  written.  Here  is 
an  illustration  of  the  use  of  a  familiar 
medium  to  set  the  stage  for  “experi¬ 
ence  reading,”  to  supply  a  strong  mo¬ 
tivation.  This  kind  of  follow-up 
makes  the  symbols  of  reading  less  diflS- 
cult  because  they  are  used  as  symbols 
of  the  child’s  own  expression.  In 
addition,  the  regular  use  of  a  radio 
series  at  this  level  motivates  an  inte¬ 
rest  in  stories,  stimulates  curiosity  and 
thus  leads  to  further  reading  expieri- 
ences.  As  one  teacher  expressed  it, 
“the  reading  horizons  have  widened 
more  than  I  can  tell  you.” 

The  use  of  radio  is  not  limited,  how¬ 
ever,  to  any  grade  level.  Used  in  the 
classroom,  it  vitalizes  reading  at  the 
elementary  level.  One  of  the  most 
effective  kinds  of  radio  programming 
at  this  level  is  the  Story  hour,  as  illus¬ 
trated  locally  in  the  “Magic  of  Books” 
program.  Many  American  school  sys¬ 
tems  broadcast  programs  which  tell 
stories,  sometimes  in  purely  narrative 
form,  sometimes  fully  dramatized.  In 
any  event,  the  results  are  always  effec¬ 
tive.  Few  people  are  expert  story 
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tellers.  Radio  can  bring  those  few  to 
many  listeners  and  “dress  up”  a  story 
with  music,  sourd  effects  and  drama. 
To  dramatize  the  experience  of  read¬ 
ing  is  to  stimulate  the  listener  to  more 
reading.  Let  us  illustrate  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  series  in  the  field  of  books.  The 
“!Magic  of  Books,”  a  story  hour  pro¬ 
gram  for  elementary  grades,  did  a 
series  on  stories  from  many  lands. 
Such  a  program  combines  the  magic 
of  a  good  story  with  an  opportunity 
to  meet  world  neighbors.  Hearing 
stories  about  many  lands,  children  be¬ 
come  interested  in  many  different 
people  and  want  to  read  more  stories 
about  them,  see  pictures  of  them,  find 
out  what  kind  of  people  they  are.  At 
the  Cassidy  School,  a  teacher  and  her 
class  created  a  “Round-the-World 
Carousel,”  on  which  were  dolls  dressed 
to  represent  the  characters  in  the 
stories  the  children  had  enjoyed  on  the 
program.  Children  did  painstaking 
research  to  determine  just  how  the 
dolls  should  be  dressed,  what  they 
would  look  like.  As  a  result,  they 
spent  hours  reading  about  countries 
and  people.  In  other  words,  radio  mo¬ 
tivated  interest  in  a  definite  project 
and  lead  to  reading  as  part  of  an  ex¬ 
citing  and  educationally  valuable  activ¬ 
ity.  Thus,  radio  helps  the  teacher  to 
create  a  climate  for  learning.  Chil¬ 
dren  who  evinced  no  interest  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  field,  such  as  in  science,  have 
often  been  stimulated  by  radio  into  an 
interest  that  lead  to  delighted  reading 
in  that  field.  Many  projects  in  the 
Philadelphia  schools  prove  that  radio 
is  playing  a  significant  role  as  a  vital¬ 
izing  force  in  elementary  grades. 
When  radio  programs  make  books 
vitally  appealing^  students  turn  from 
the  radio  to  reading  to  pursue  an  idea. 

The  important  thing  to  remember  is 


that  the  radio  cannot  possibly  do  the 
whole  job.  For  most  effective  results, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  prepare 
the  class  for  attentive  listening  and  do 
an  effective  follow-up.  This  is  only 
possible  if  she  can  know  in  advance 
what  is  coming,  and  have  materials, 
such  as  well  prepared  manuals  to  work 
with.  She  should  encourage  good  lis¬ 
tening  habits,  and  above  all,  she  should 
carefully  plan  follow-up  activities.  A 
radio  program  can  be  of  genuine  edu- 


cational 

value  only  if  it  includes  three 

steps : 

(1) 

Preparation 

(2) 

Pleasant  and  interested  listen¬ 

ing. 

(3) 

Follow-up 

The  broadcast  brings  the  story  to 
life,  but  the  teacher  must  carrj' 
through  with  an  imaginative  use  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  She  should  make  easily  avail¬ 
able  the  books  that  have  been  drama¬ 
tized  or  mentioned  on  the  program  so 
that  she  can  capitalize  on  the  immedi¬ 
ate  interest  which  the  radio  has  cap¬ 
tured.  She  should  encourage  discus¬ 
sion  and  lead  youngsters  from  the  curi¬ 
osity  which  the  program  has  aroused 
to  the  books  which  can  satisfy  that 
curiosity. 

Teachers  in  Philadelphia  who  use 
programs  like  the  “Magic  of  Books” 
or  “Once  Upon  a  Time”  report  that 
there  has  been  a  definite  increase  in 
the  interest  in  those  books  which  are 
dramatized  or  suggested  on  the  broad¬ 
casts.  Membership  in  local  libraries 
has  increased,  “reviews”  of  more  and 
more  books  are  given  in  classrooms  by 
genuinely  enthusiastic  students.  As 
Miss  Macalarney  of  the  Logan  Square 
Library  says,  “The  radio  shelves  are 
always  empty.”  Miss  Macalarney  al- 
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ways  keeps  a  “radio  shelf,”  a  shelf  dis¬ 
playing  books  which  are  dramatized  or 
mentioned  on  the  air  or  in  connection 
with  local  broadcasts.  This  is  an  im¬ 
portant  tie-up:  the  library  with  the 
teacher  who  is  exploring  various  roads 
to  reading. 

Cooperation  among  teachers,  broad¬ 
casters  and  librarians  is  essential  to 
the  eflFective  use  of  radio  as  a  means 
of  stimulating  reading.  In  planning 
the  series,  the  teacher  and  librarian 
can  suggest  the  stories  that  would  be 
effective  in  broadcasting.  The  broad¬ 
caster  can  add  that  intangible  ingredi¬ 
ent  of  “showmanship”  to  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  story.  Displays  by  the  libra¬ 
ries  promote  listening  to  the  program, 
and  reading  as  a  follow-up  to  radio 
listening.  Here  in  Philadelphia  the 
Free  Library  cooperates  in  all  radio 
programs.  Librarians  compile  bibli¬ 
ographies  that  supplement  the  ma¬ 
terial  included  in  every  broadcast,  and 
these  are  listed  in  Teachers’  Manuals, 
which  are  prepared  by  the  schools,  and 
printed  and  distributed  by  the  radio 
stations.  Neighborhood  and  school 
libraries,  as  well,  display  books  that 
have  been  discussed  or  mentioned  in 
class  during  the  lesson-with-radio.  and 
make  them  easily  available  to  young¬ 
sters. 

Radio  can  also  be  used  to  stimulate 
reading  on  the  part  of  the  non-reader. 
Paul  Lazarsfeld  states  that  two  out  of 
every  three  people  above  the  grade 
school  level  can  remember  one  specific 
instance  in  which  they  were  influenced 
by  radio  to  do  some  follow-up  reading. 
That  is  a  good  beginning  for  any 
teacher!  Programs  in  the  field  of 
news,  forums,  quizzes, — all  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  introducing  figures  of  history 
like  “You  Are  There”  or  “American 
Adventure”  and  many  more  can  be 


used  as  a  springboard  for  reading  be¬ 
cause  they  all  create  interest  in  a  defin¬ 
ite  subject.  The  teacher  can  link 
reading  to  all  types  of  radio  programs. 
The  program  creates  interest;  once 
that  interest  is  established,  reading  in 
some  field  will  follow. 

Radio  used  as  a  motivating  force 
for  reading  is  not,  however,  limited  to 
its  use  in-school.  There  is  a  wealth 
of  materials  available  in  radio  pro¬ 
grams  scheduled  out  of  school  time 
which  can  be  used  by  the  teacher  in 
two  ways: 

(1)  to  encourage  discriminating 
listening 

(2)  as  a  supplement  to  the  work 
of  the  classroom,  and  a  springs 

-  board  for  classroom  activities. 

Programs  like  “Let’s  Pretend,” 
“Tell  It  Again,”  “You  are  There,” 
“Ford  Theater,”  “Hallmark  Play¬ 
house” — all  represent  good  listening, 
which  is  calculated  to  create  a  desire 
for  reading,  especially  IF  it  is  fol- 
lowed-up  with  real  guidance  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  Programs  such  as 
I  have  mentioned  bring  to  life  the  old 
familiar  stories,  and  arouse  interest  in 
unfamiliar  stories.  Book  publishers 
are  the  first  to  admit  that  presenting 
a  story  on  the  radio  is  the  best  way  to 
sell  a  book  and  get  people  to  read  it. 
We  can  admit  that,  I  think,  out  of  our 
own  experience.  The  teacher  can  be¬ 
gin  where  the  children  are,  as  to  radio 
and  literary  taste,  and  build  on  that  a 
desire  for  good  radio  and  the  best  in 
reading.  It’s  the  old  story  of  going 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

Do  not  underestimate  the  import¬ 
ance  of  other  audio-aids  such  as  trans¬ 
criptions,  recordings  and  scripts,  which 
are  available  now.  If  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  use  radio,  recordings  can  be  just 
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as  effective.  Scripts,  too,  which  can 
be  had  from  the  Office  of  Education 
in  Washington  or  in  published  collec¬ 
tions,  or  from  school  radio  divisions 
are  written  in  a  format  with  which 
children  are  familiar  from  their  radio 
listening.  The  teacher  can  have  radio 
scripts  of  familiar  stories  dramatized 
in  the  classrooms  in  “simulated”  ra¬ 
dio  broadcasts.  This  kind  of  project 
arouses  a  real  interest  and  gives  a  sense 
of  participation  in  the  storj’  itself. 
This  is  to  take  advantage,  as  I  have 
said  before,  of  the  child’s  familiarity 
W’ith  radio,  and  his  natural  eniovment 
of  it. 

The  broadcaster  is  often  accused  of 
being  in  competition  with  reading. 
We  are  told  that  this  avid  interest  in 
radio  discourages  reading.  But  radio 
is  not,  need  not  be  a  rival  of  reading — 


it  is  another  pathway  to  reading.  The 
crux  of  the  whole  situation  is  the  use 
we  make  of  it.  It  is  like  any  other 
force  in  our  modem  world.  The  use 
we  make  of  it  depends  upon  whether 
it  is  constructive  or  destructive. 

Radio  used  with  wisdom  and  intel¬ 
ligence  can  widen  reading  horizons.  It 
can  arouse  interest  in  books  on  the 
part  of  the  non-reader,  it  can  stimu¬ 
late  a  desire  for  better  reading  on  the 
part  of  the  indiscriminate  reader,  and 
it  can  arouse  curiosity,  and  lead  to 
reading  because  of  a  real  desire  for 
further  knowledge.  Radio  is  not 
necessarily  a  “passive”  activity.  Al¬ 
ways  think  of  It  as  a  vitalizing,  stimu¬ 
lating  force,  one  that  constantly  cre¬ 
ates  attitudes.  Then  let  it  create  the 
attitude  that  will  mean  ever  increas¬ 
ing  roads  to  reading. 
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Labor  in  the  American  Economy.  By 
William  Stephen  Hopkins.  New  York. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  1948.  xi  and  368 
pages.  $3.50. 

Profes.sor  Hopkins,  of  the  University  of 
Washington,  believes  that  too  many  of  the 
texts  used  in  courses  in  labor  problems 
have  been  outragously  long  and  encyclo¬ 
pedic  in  their  compa.ss.  This  volume,  then, 
is  presented  as  a  brief  basic  text  in  labor 
problems.  The  author  presents  the  vari¬ 
ous  labor  problems  as  interrelated  phases 
cf  the  general  problem  of  day-to-day  rela¬ 
tions  of  management  and  labor.  In  purg¬ 
ing  the  volume  of  what  Dr.  Hopkins  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  of  secondary  importance,  he 
Las  cut  out  the  traditional  discussion  of 
vage  theory,  which  he  points  out  is  a 
phase  of  the  problem  of  distribution  and, 
conse(|uently,  taught  in  courses  in  eco- 
romics.  The  author  touches  lightly  on 
contemporary  labor  law  and  omits  most 
of  the  long  history  of  unionism  before  the 
courts.  Very  little  statistical  material  is 
included  and  Dr.  Hopkins  defends  this  by 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  statis¬ 
tics  in  so  dynamic  a  field  as  labor  prob¬ 
lems  get  out  of  date  rapidly. 

Those  who  teach  courses  in  labor  prob¬ 
lems  will  want  to  examine  this  book  care¬ 
fully.  They  will  have  to  choose  between 
the  long,  encjclopedic  sort  of  text  that  is 
now  so  frequently  used  and  which  students 
seldom  read,  and  this  shorter  book  which 
attacks  the  fundamental  issues  in  labor 
problems  without  a  complete  survey  of 
the  ramifications  leading  up  to  them. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  By  Paul  Mantoux. 
New  York.  The  Macmillan  Company,  n.d. 
539  pages.  $5.00. 

Professor  Mantoux’s  well-known  book. 
The  Industrial  Revolution,  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  as  the  leading  authority 
on  the  subject  of  the  rise  of  the  factory 
system  and  the  devclopmeht  of  modern 
urban  civilization.  In  1935,  the  book  was 


revised  by  Professor  Mantoux  in  the  light 
of  further  research  and  was  then  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  by  Mrs.  R.  V. 
Vernon  under  the  guidance  of  the  author 
himself.  Here  now  we  have  another  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  critical  work  in  social  history. 

Educational  Psychologry.  By  Harvey 
A.  Peterson,  Stanley  S.  Marzolf  and  Nancy 
Payley.  New  York,  'fhe  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  1948.  xiii  and  550  pages.  $4.00. 

This  text  in  educational  psychology 
stresses  education  in  cooperative  effort. 
Consequently  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
social  environment  of  youth.  Experimen¬ 
tal  evidence  for  the  effectiveness  of  co¬ 
operative  learning  is  presented  and  it  is 
compared  with  results  of  individual  and 
competitive  learning.  The  laws  of  learn¬ 
ing  are  especially  meaningfully  presented. 
Case  studies  of  teaching  give  a  vividness 
to  the  treatment  of  the  learning  process. 

European  Ideologies.  A  Survey  of 
Twentieth  Century  Political  Ideas.  Edited 
by  Feliks  Gross.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Robert  M.  Maciver.  New  York.  Philoso¬ 
phical  Library.  1948.  xv  and  1075  pages. 
$12.00. 

'Fhe  social,  economic,  and  political  ideas 
of  Europe  are  presented  in  this  informa¬ 
tive  and  interesting  survey.  Idea-systems 
have  been  compelling  forces  in  the  course 
of  human  history  and  they  have  too  often 
been  neglected  in  studies  of  history.  This 
survey’  places  idea-systems  at  the  very 
core  of  modern  world  movements.  The 
(  ontributors  are  all  serious  and  recognized 
students  in  their  fields.  There  are  differ¬ 
ences  of  viewpoint  in  the  volume  and 
these,  inevitable  as  they  must  needs  be, 
ere  conflicts  of  interpretation.  The  chap¬ 
ters  are  neither  esoteric  nor  profound  but 
simple  and  direct.  The  reader  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  gaining  a  wide  perspective 
of  the  movements  which  confront  us  in 
the  world  today.  To  give  an  idea  of  just 
what  idea-systems  are  studied  in  this 
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thousand  page  volume,  mention  is  made 
of  a  few  of  the  chapter  headings — Com¬ 
munism,  Socialism,  European  Trade  Union¬ 
ism,  Liberalism,  Agrarianism,  National¬ 
ism,  Anarchism,  Catholicism  and  Politics, 
Zionism,  Anti-Semitism,  Fascism,  Euro¬ 
pean  Federalism. 

Educational  Psychology.  By  Arthur  I. 
Gates,  Arthur  T.  Jersild,  T.  R.  McConnell, 
and  Robert  C.  Challman.  New  York.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  Third  Edition.  1948. 
XX  and  818  pages.  $4.25. 

This  revised  text  is  the  product  of  a 
team  of  four  eminent  psychologists.  The 
aim  of  the  authors  is  to  present  a  survey 
rf  the  facts  and  principles  of  educational 
psychology  which  are  of  most  value  for 
consideration  by  students  preparing  for 
the  teaching  profession.  Important  prob¬ 
lems  of  education  are  brought  forward 
and  grapple<l  with  in  the  light  of  the  find¬ 
ings  of  educational  psychology.  The  vol¬ 
ume  represents  a  candid  and  critical  evalu¬ 
ation  of  available  information.  It  should 
serve  adequately  as  a  text  for  a  full-year’s 
course  in  psychologj’  for  teachers. 

The  Development  of  Southern  Section¬ 
alism,  1810-1848.  By  Charles  S.  Sydnor. 
r.aton  Rouge,  La.:  The  Louisiana  State 
L'niversity  Press.  1948.  xv  and  400  pages. 
$6.00. 

This  is  the  second  volume  to  appear  in 
the  contemplated  ten-volume  series  desig¬ 
nated  to  present  a  complete  history  of  all 
the  complex  aspects  of  the  South^  culture 
from  1607  to  the  present.  The  author, 
Charles  S.  Sydnor,  is  professor  of  history 
at  Duke  University.  In  this  volume,  num¬ 
ber  5  in  the  series,  the  author  deals  with 
two  major  aspects  of  the  problem.  One 
is  the  internal  development  of  the  South ; 
the  other  is  the  deterioration  of  the 
South’s  relationship  to  the  nation.  In  the 
jears  1819-1848  were  laid  the  foundations 
for  the  fateful  conflict  that  was  to  follow. 
Especial  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  motives 
behind  for  economic  and  humanitarian  re¬ 
form,  the  trends  in  education,  slave  trad¬ 
ing,  the  Indian  removal,  and  westward  ex¬ 
pansion.  Professor  Sydnor  evaluates  the 
loss  of  the  South’s  position  of  political 
leadership  and  the  attempts  made  to  in¬ 


vent  political  defenses  for  its  minority 
position  and  the  substitution  of  a  sec¬ 
tional  for  a  national  patriotism. 

Badio,  Motion  Picture,  and  Beading 
Interests.  A  Study  of  High  School 
Pupils.  By  Alice  P.  Sterner.  New'  York: 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1947,  Contribution 
to  Education,  No.  932. 

The  major  question  with  which  the  study 
deals  is  “What  really  impels  youth  to 
spend  so  much  time  in  these  activities?’’ 
Two  important  aspects  of  this  problem  are 
these : 

1.  Is  it  the  medium  itself  or  the  topic 
which  attracts  adolescents? 

2.  Is  a  person  who  spends  a  great  deal 
cf  time  in  one  activity  likely  to  devote  a 
comparably  great  amount  of  time  to  an¬ 
other  medium? 

Dr.  Sterner  found  that  the  interests 
rather  than  the  media  attract  pupils.  Ad- 
renture  and  humor  were  the  great  draw¬ 
ing  cards  for  youth.  Love,  not  quite  so 
popular  a  theme  as  the  former  two  in¬ 
terests,  was  still  an  important  interest 
particularly  among  the  girls. 

No  pattern  of  relationships  among  the 
various  media  was  found.  There  seems  to 
he  no  way  of  predicting,  from  the  amount 
of  time  spent  in  one  leisure  language 
activity,  how  the  others  will  be  combined. 
There  also  existed  no  relationships  be¬ 
tween  sex,  age,  school  grade,  marks,  in¬ 
telligence  or  socio-economic  status  and 
the  interests  or  media  most  attractive  to 
rn  individual. 

An  English  teacher  in  the  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  Public  Schools,  Dr.  Sterner  has 
looked  at  the  problem  of  leisure-language 
activities  from  the  teacher’s  standpoint. 
Many  worthwhile  implications  for  the  use 
cf  these  activities  in  the  school  program 
are  presented.  Suggestions  are  presented 
for  capitalizing  on  the  interests  students 
pursue  in  their  leisure  activities  to  en¬ 
hance  interest  in  school  activities.  Em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  the  great  opportunity 
teachers  and  parents  have  for  effective 
guidance  of  the  pupil  toward  increasing 
enjoyment  of  leisure. 

Dr.  Sterner’s  concluding  statement  re- 
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fleets  her  attitude  toward  the  importance 
of  leisure  language  activities: 

“At  no  other  time,  in  no  other  country 
in  the  world  have  young  people  had  such 
rich  means  of  leisure  enjoyment  so  easily 

accessible  to  most  of  them . Whether 

youth  makes  use  of  this  wealth  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  wisely,  or  misuses  it  tragically,  is 
partly  his  own  responsibility;  but  adults 
can  do  much  to  aid  him." 

This  study  will  make  profitable  reading 
for  all  who  are  interested  in  what  high 
school  pupils  do  with  their  leisure.  It 
might  well  serve  to  make  teachers  aware 
of  new  worlds  to  bring  to  the  classroom 
in  the  field  of  langfuage  arts.  —  Reviewed 
by  Marjorie  Seddon  Johnson,  Supervisor, 
Reading  Clinic  Laboratory  School,  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

On  Their  Own  In  Reading.  By  William 
S.  Gray  and  Dorothy  Horton.  New  York: 
Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  1948.  268 

pp. 

Independence  in  word  analysis  has  long 
been  agreed  upon  as  an  essential  stepping- 
stone  to  facile  reading.  Less  agreement, 
however,  has  been  evidenced  as  to  the  best 
approach  to  reaching  such  independence. 
Dr.  Gray,  in  his  most  recent  bock,  has 
presented  a  word  analysis  program  which 
appears  to  be  logical,  lucid,  detailed,  and 
sequential.  This  contribution  is  almost 
unique  in  that  it  not  only  suggests  the 
“what”  of  such  a  program  but  also  adds 
the  “how”  which  previously  has  been 
largely  lacking  in  treatments  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Years  of  practical  classroom  ex¬ 
perience,  based  upon  sound  premises,  are 
refiected  in  the  numerous  specific  exer¬ 
cises  and  examples  which  are  used  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  salient  features  presented. 

On  Their  Own  in  Reading  should  com¬ 
mand  a  wide  audience.  Certainly  every 
elementary  teacher,  active  or  prospective, 
for  whom  this  contribution  has  been  ap¬ 
parently  designed,  will  consider  it  a 
“must”  for  her  personal  bookshelf.  In 
addition,  it  will  serve  as  a  boon  for  those 
secondary  and  college  teachers  who  have 
been  seeking  a  practical  aid  which  will 
give  them  the  “know-how”  concerning  the 
problem  of  word  analysis.  Many  teach¬ 
ers  have  refrained  from  adapting  their  in¬ 


struction  to  the  elementary  levels  when 
needed,  not  from  the  unwillingness  to  do 
so,  but  rather  from  a  lack  of  training  and 
cf  an  adequate  reference.  Here,  in  com¬ 
pact  and  lucid  form,  is  their  answer.  Dr. 
Gray  has  made  a  valuable  contribution 
toward  accomplishing  that  goal  set  long 
ago  by  reading  proponents,  “Every  teach¬ 
er,  at  every  level,  a  teacher  of  reading.” 
— Reviewed  by  Ethel  S.  Maney,  Supervisor, 
t  ollege  Reading  Service,  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Plain  Words,  A  Guide  to  the  Use  of 
English.  By  Sir  Ernest  Gowers.  London, 
England :  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office, 
1948.  94  pages.  $1.15.  .\vailable  from 

the  British  Information  Services,  30  Rocke¬ 
feller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Designed  for  the  use  of  British  civil 
ser^’ants,  this  book  is  mainly  a  handbook 
ol  correct  modem  English  usage,  and  in¬ 
cidentally  a  commentary  on  the  flexibility 
of  the  English  language. 

The  “officialese”  of  Whitehall  and  Wash¬ 
ington  has  often  been  a  source  of  con¬ 
sternation,  and  occasionally  one  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  to  the  general  public.  Gowers  has 
assembled  examples  of  confusing,  stilted, 
Irng  winded,  and  circumlocutory  passages 
from  many  sources — not  all  governmental. 
He  points  out  the  probable  reasons  for 
the  perpetuation  of  superfluity  and  con¬ 
fusion  in  official  writing,  and,  most  im¬ 
portant,  offers  specific  suggestions  for 
writing  clear,  readable  prose. 

Plain  Words  will  be  of  interest  to  any¬ 
one  who  uses  words  as  the  tools  of  his 
trade.  —  Reviewed  by  Ralph  C.  Staiger, 
The  Reading  Clinic,  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Voluntary  Reading  Interests  in  Can¬ 
adian  Elementary  Schools.  By  Frederick 
Jlinkler.  Toronto :  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany  of  Canada  Ltd.,  and  The  Ryerson 
Press,  May,  1948. 

Expressing  an  awareness  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  knowing  pupil  interests,  Minkler 
conducted  a  study  of  the  voluntary  read¬ 
ing  interests  of  children  in  Canadian  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  It  was  his  purpose  to 
secure  answers  to  the  following  questions : 
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Does  the  tj’pe  of  school  attended  exert 
en  appreciable  influence  on  the  voluntary 
reading  interests  of  the  children? 

Are  there  signiflcant  differences  in  the 
reading  interests  of  children  in  different 
areas  of  Canada? 

Are  there  reading  interests  which  be¬ 
long,  in  general,  to  speciflc  ages? 

What  relationships,  if  any,  exist  be¬ 
tween  grade  placement  in  school  and  read¬ 
ing  interests? 

In  what  ways,  if  at  all,  does  ability  in 
leading  affect  interests  in  reading? 

What  relationships,  if  any,  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  judgments  of  adults,  experi¬ 
enced  in  children’s  reading,  and  reading 
interests  as  shown  bj'  the  children  them¬ 
selves? 

His  chapter  concerned  with  related 
studies  points  up,  among  other  things,  (1) 
the  Waples-Tyler  technique  for  examin¬ 
ing  reading  interests,  and  (2)  the  Thorn¬ 
dike  modiflcation  of  this  technique.  Brief¬ 
ly,  the  former  approach  classifled  anno¬ 
tated  non-fiction  magazine  articles  under 
major  headings.  Degree  of  interest  was 
checked  by  each  participant  on  a  three- 
point  scale.  To  this  technique  Thorndike 
introduced  “catch”  items  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  genuine  reactions. 

Such  a  questionnaire  method  was  used 
by  Minkler.  He  secured  the  opinions  of 
the  pupils  of  the  Dominion  by  distribut¬ 
ing  the  papers  to  each  province  and  each 
type  of  school  according  to  a  pre-determ- 
ined  ratio.  The  net  returns  for  the  study 
totaled  3982  questionnaires  answered  by 
pupils  in  Grades  III-VII  inclusive. 

The  intensive  survey  was  limited  to 
schools  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  In 
this  survej’  intelligence  tests  and  reading 
tests  were  administered. 

The  opinions  of  classroom  teachers  and 
of  librarians  were  obtained.  This  was 
taken  to  indicate  adults’  conception  of 
what  children  want  to  read.  Also,  a  list 
of  books  actually  read  by  children  was 
obtained. 

The  results  may  be  summarized  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

1.  The  type  of  school  attended  showed 
ro  significant  influence  in  respect  to  gen¬ 
eral  reading  interests. 

2.  The  provincial  area  in  which  they 
live  does  not  significantly  affect  Canadian 
children’s  reading  interests. 


3.  The  order  in  which  boys  and  girls 
ranked  the  sixty  titles  was  not  signifi¬ 
cantly  different.  Sex  preference  was 
shown  by  boys  rejecting  all  titles  which, 
according  to  adult  judges,  indicated  fem¬ 
inine  interests;  but  no  such  bias  was  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  preferences  of  girls. 

4.  A  positive  relationship  between  age 
and  sex  preference  was  noted  but  read¬ 
ing  interests  belonging  to  specific  ages  did 
not  appear  to  be  discernible. 

5.  Grade  placement  in  school  and  read¬ 
ing  interests  did  not  evidence  either  a 
marked  positive  or  negative  relationship. 

6.  It  was  noted  that  .  reading 

age  and  reading  grade  tend  to  indicate 
reading  interests  more  definitely  .  .  .” 

7.  Opinions  of  adults  do  not  provide  a 
valid  basis  for  determining  children’s  read¬ 
ing  interests. 

The  technique  is  a  useful  aid  for  teach¬ 
ers.  The  results  of  this  investigation  may 
be  regarded  as  suggestive  in  selecting  ma¬ 
terials  for  individuals.  Authors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  may  find  the  list  of  titles  and 
annotations,  along  vvith  their  ratings,  use¬ 
ful  as  a  guide  in  preparing  new  materials. 
— Reviewed  by  Dr.  Russell  G.  Stauffer, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Reading  Clinic, 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rip  Van  Winkle  and  The  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,  an  adaptation  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving's  novels  of  the  same  titles.  By 
F.  A.  Puliam  and  O.  N.  Darby.  Austin, 
Texas:  The  Steck  Company,  1949. 

Two  favorites  from  Washington  Irving’s 
tales  are  here  presented  in  an  attractively 
bound,  effectively  illustrated  book.  The 
format  is  well-designed  to  please  the 
young  reader.  In  the  preface,  the  authors 
state  that  the  stories  have  been  “tried  out” 
with  youngsters,  and  have  not  been  found 
wanting. 

The  attempt  at  simplification,  however, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
seems  to  have  been  largely  mechanical. 
One  is  much  too  conscious  of  the  short¬ 
ened  sentences,  which  lack  the  smooth 
continuity  of  good  writing.  In  The  Leg¬ 
end  of  Sleepy  Uollotr  the  reader  is  less 
aware  of  the  intent  to  simplify,  and  can 
more  easily  become  interested  in  the  story. 
The  subtle  wit  of  Irving’s  style  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  both. 
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Nevertheless,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  stories  as  told  here  can  be  more 
casilj’  read  and  understood  by  children 
than  could  the  original  versions.  —  Ke- 
viewed  by  Dilys  M.  Jones,  Assistant  Sup¬ 
ervisor,  Reading  Analysis  Division,  The 
Reading  Clinic,  Temple  University,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa. 

Kidnapped,  an  adaptation  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson’s  novel  of  the  same  title. 
Py  R.  A.  Pulliam  and  O.  N.  Darby.  Aus¬ 
tin,  Texas:  The  Steck  Company,  1949,  207 
pp.  Illustrated  by  Elizabeth  Rice.  14  full 
color  places,  10  black  and  white  illustra¬ 
tions.  $2.50. 

An  adaptation  of  Stevenson’s  Kidnapped 
for  slow  readers.  The  intense  interest 
value  of  the  rushing  plot  is  retained,  but 
the  reading  difficulties  imposed  by  Steven¬ 
son’s  involved  sentences  and  unusual  vo¬ 


cabulary  are  eliminated.  —  Reviewed  by 
Eugene  W.  Shronk,  Supervising  Principal, 
Margate  City,  New  Jersey. 

Read  and  Comprehend.  By  Pearle  E. 
Knight  and  Arthur  E.  Trailer.  New  York: 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1949. 

Read  and  Comprehend  is  a  text  for  high 
school  students.  It  is  designed  to  give 
specific  guidance  in  the  development  and 
appreciation  of  versatility  in  reading. 

Reading  skills  such  as  skimming,  rapid, 
end  study-type  are  discussed  in  separate 
sections.  Exercises  accompany  each  unit. 
They  lable  the  student  to  appraise  the 
qualitv  and  dep*h  of  his  comprehension 
ns  W(  II  as  his  facility  in  using  the  various 
1  of  reading  skills.  —  Reviewed  by 
M,.  C.  Serra,  The  Reading  Clinic  Labora¬ 
tory  School,  Temple  University,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 
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Readinf}  Comprehension  and 
Speed,  Grades  6-8 
Readin(t  Comprehension  Grades  3-8 
Hi|{h  School  Reading},  Grades  7-12 

These  tests  are  excellent  measures 
of  reading  ability 

Specimen  Set  Reading  Tests  .  .  .  $1.00 
Specimen  Set  Elementary  School  Tests 

$2.00 

Specimen  Set  High  School  Tests  .  .  $2.00 
Specimtn  Set  Aptitude  Tests  .  .  .  $2.00 
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TREASURE 
ROOKS  series 

Adaptations  of  treasured  clas¬ 
sics  rewritten  for  the  modern 
child,  these  book-length  stories 
retain  all  of  the  plot,  character¬ 
ization,  and  interest  of  the  orig¬ 
inals.  The  books  are  simplified 
in  vocabulary  and  sentence 
structure  so  that  low-ability 
readers  in  higher  grades  can 
easily  read  them.  The  volumes 
also  provide  excellent  recreative 
reading  for  high-ability  readers 
in  lower  grades. 

Each  book  is  profusely  illus¬ 
trated,  attractively  bound  in  cloth 
and  printed  in  large  type  on 
excellent  quality  paper. 
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12  a  new  handcraft  series 
that  shows  the  pupil  how! 

z 

X  UNIQUE  FEATURES: 

*-  These  books  provide  material  for  tht  pupil. 

They  show  the  iltp-by-tUp  development  of  each 
Z  projea  through  phologrtphs  tnd  drou-iugt 
—  They  require  no  elaborate  materials.  They  are 
^  telf^irecling — the  pupil  can  follow  the  simple 
^  direaions  and  clear-cut  illustrations.  Projeas 

*  are  suited  to  all  teachers  and  pupils. 

^  BOOK  1  •  lowar  •l•m•ntary  grades: 

12  may  be  used  by  beginners  at  any  level.  Every 
_  proyea  has  bem  pretested  by  Miss  Boehmer, 
at  Special  Handcrafts  Instruaor  for  Qeveland, 

I"  Ohio,  Public  Schools. 

^ '  96  pp.  Si/jxir  Ret..  J2c;  Wh.,  24c 

BOOK  2  •  upper  elementary  grades; 

«  is  designed  for  advanced  students  in  handetafts. 
u  Projects  are  useful,  fully  illustrated,  and  self- 
o  direaing.  Tools  are  suited  to  higher  grade 
Z  levels. 

<  128  pp.  81/2x11"  Ret.,  48c!  Wb.,  36c 

u  VARIED  CONTENTS: 

u  Book  I:  cardboard,  day,  wood,  papier-mache, 
printing,  painting,  decorating. 

^  Book  2:  metals,  soap  carving,  wood  carving, 
linoleum  block  printing,  sculpture. 

2  TEACHER'S  MANUAL; 

3  A  Teacher's  Manual  containing  every  instruc- 
ik  tion  needed  by  any  teacher,  regardless  of  train- 
M  ing,  is  itKluded  free  with  daSs  orders  for  books. 
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1.  T 0  mprove  pupil  work  in  social  studies 

I^This  book  •  iqritematic  waj  of  toaching  the  20  baaic  aooial-atadiea  akilla^ 
land  a  systematic  ]i|^  for  checkiag  on  pnpil  achierement  in  each  akUL 


2.  To  increase  thenumber  of  useful  skills  taught 

Schools  hare  been  criticised  for  not  teaching  more  concrete,  nsefnl  skills.  But 
^achooU  using  this  book  can  say,  *liOok,  tre  are  teaching  this  skill,  that  doll — 90^ 
skills  nseftd  thronj^ont  life— in  one  clour  ^ 

3.  To  relieve  teachers  of  endless  detail  '' 

D  “I  M 

Here  is  a  labor-saving  teaching  aid  that  leecnes  many  hotum  of  preparation  and 
classroom  time,  eaves  the  need  of  formulating  practice  materials  and  teats,  and 
all  resulting  mimeographing  costa.  Pupils  do  not  mark  in  the  booki  so  it  mqr 
be  used  by  a  different  class  each  period. 
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